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‘‘America Fore’? 


‘‘We want to be loyal to the local agents 
as well as loyal to our Country and 
Government.”’ 


AMERICAN EAGLE 
Fire Insurance Co. 
CASH CAPITAL 





“irst and largest organization writing Preferred risks 
‘pon same basis as the Traveling Men’s Associations. 
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LINE UP WITH US! 


enn., Calif., Texas, Ia., Ill., Ark., Wyo., Utah, Ky., N.H., 
.ans., Ind., Mo., Minn., Mich., Neb., S. D., N. D., Colo., 
Wisc., Tenn. 


INTERSTATE BUSINESS MEN'S 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
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CENTRAL STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Insurance in Force $53,000,000.00 





JAMES A. McVOY 
Vice-President and General Manager 








WISE AGENTS PUSH 


“AUTOMOBILE 
CASUALTY INSURANCE”’ 


WE ALSO WRITE 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
Plate Glass and Burglary Insurance 


——— WICHITA, KANSAS 


“Conservative but Aggressive”’ 














MR. SUCCESSFUL LIFE INSURANCE AGENT. 


ou want to secure a General Agency for yourself? If so, 


4 is; it is 
eee WORTH KNOWING 


A $5,000 policy in the United Life and Accident Insuranre Company 
guarantees 

FIRST, that in case of death from any cause $5,000, the face of 
the Policy, will be paid. 

SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or 
DOUBLE the face of the Policy, will be paid. 

THIRD, that in case of death from certain SPECIFIED accident, 
$15,000, or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 

FOURTH, that in case of total disability as a result of accidental 
injury, the Company will pay direct tc the Insured at the rate of 
$50 PER WEEK during such disability, but not to exceed 52 weeks, 
after which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate of $25 PER WEEK 
throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? 
— WHY should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do 
ess 

Annuai Premium, Age 35, Ordinary Life, $128.05; Twenty-Pay- 
ment Life, $167.10; Twenty-Year Endowment, $235.10. 

General Agents wanted in the following States: Pennsylvania, 
oy sateen Kansas, Michigan, Ohio and the District of Columbia. 

ess 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office, United Life Bldg., Concord, New Hampshire 








SAN FRANCISCO 


FIREMAN’S FUND 
is in the front rank in 
fire, automobile and 
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PAN-AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
N 


EW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


Total Resources Dec. 31, 1919, over $7,500,000.00 
Insurance issued during 1919, over $26,000,000.00 
Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1919, over $70,000,000.00 


The Pan-American Way 


In keeping with the higher Ideals and Ethics of the Business, 
the Pan-American does not seek to employ agents of other 
companies, but by interesting men of intelligence, character 
and clean record, instructing them by correspondence, and as- 
sisting them in the active co-operation of specially trained men, 
it has built up a field organization that is prosperous and con- 
tented. 

What these agents are doing, you can do, if you have the 
Will—the Pan-American Way is open to you. 


Address: E. G. Simmons, Vice=President and General 
Manager, New Orleans, La. 
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Tue Spectator, established in 1868, is a weekly 
journal devoted to promoting the best interests of 
trustworthy insurance of all kinds. The subscription 
price for the United States, Canada and Mexico is 
Four dollars per annum, postage prepaid; to all for- 
eign countries in the Postal Union, Five Dollars. 
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QUALITY OF CIRCULATION 

NSURANCE managers often criticize 
| unfair comparisons made between 
life insurance companies unless the com- 
panies compared are about the same size 
and age and conduct the same classes 
of business. Comparative ratios have 
been denounced by some underwriters be- 
cause companies thus analyzed they do 
not consider comparable upon the same 
basis. 

This argument likewise holds good as 
regards comparisons of circulation be- 
tween journals. The larger circulation 
of a cheaper journal is not as valuable 
as a smaller circulation of a high-class 
journal to an insurance company looking 
for desirable agents and wishing to ad- 
vertise before a select insurance public. 
The only fair basis of comparison regard- 
ing circulation requires that the subscrip- 
tion price of the compared journals must 
be uniform and that the field catered to 
by both is similar. 

A recent consolidation by two monthly 
life insurance journals carrying low 
subscription prices, together with the 
statement made by the publishers that 
the circulation of the combined paper 
will be the largest enjoyed by any insur- 
ance journal, brings to mind that this cir- 
culation was built up upon a subscription 
Price of $1 per year, with even lower 
prices when ordered in quantities by com- 
panies, or under other spectal conditions. 
If this circulation had been built up on the 
basis of a fifty-cent annual subscription, 
the numerical circulation referred to 
would be even larger. 

Circulation is largely dependent on 
as well as on 
A smaller cir- 


the price of subscription, 
Value of reading matter. 


culation for a higher grade paper of the 
right kind is more influential and gives 
better advertising service to a financial 
or insurance corporation than a larger 
circulation enjoyed by a low price paper 

Numerical circulation alone is no crite- 
rion as to value. A comparison might be 
made between the respective circulations 
of the Journal of Commerce or the New 
York Evening Post and the New York 
World and the New York American 
The circulation of the two last-named 
papers far outnumbers that of the two 
first named, but it is, undoubtedly, true 
that by certain classes of advertisers 
desiring to reach high-grade purchasers, 
insurance or financial propositions for in- 
stance, the Journal of Commerce or the 
Post 
an advertising medium over the other 


Evening is given preference as 


papers mentioned. In other words, it 
is not merely the number of readers 
which are reached which interests adver- 
tisers of particular classes, but whether 
those the 
whose attention the advertiser desires to 


An advertiser desiring to reach a 


which are reached are class 
attract. 
particular class of readers may accom- 
plish his purpose much better through a 
well selected medium with 10,000 circula- 
tion, than he would through some other 
journal possessing 100,000 circulation. 
In fact, quality counts largely in select- 
ing a medium for advertising. 
SECTION FORTY-FIVE 
UCH of the talk attributed to British 
underwriters derogatory to Ameri- 
can methods of handling its marine insur- 
ance business has evidently emanated 
from imaginative minds. It may be true 
that foreign underwriters have become 
somewhat disconcerted over the construc- 
tion of Section Forty-Five of the New 
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International Claim 
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Prize Essay on Monthly Income Pol- 
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Tuberculosis Mortality in the United 
States, by Dr. F. L. Hoffman. 
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York State Insurance law, but if they 
have withheld any business or: refused to 
do any business with American marine 
insurance companies in the way of rein- 
surance, it is certainly only temporary. 
This deduction is founded upon substan- 
tial reports coming directly from British 
underwriters who are merely foregoing 
business until Superintendent Phillips, of 
the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment, further analyzes the objectionable 
section, and either modifies its meaning 
This 
act relates to the reports of insurarice 
companies organized outside the United 
States, which must be filed in Albany 


or confirms his first construction. 


and which becomes effective on January 
I next, when annual statements are filed. 
A modified interpretation of the Act by 
State Superintendent would 
probably give impetus to the marine un- 


Phillips, 


derwriting market, without impairing the 
solidity of a corporation. The act reads: 

If a corporation, incorporated under the laws 
ot any State or country outside of the United 
States, such report with respect to the business 
done and assets held by or for the corporation, 
shall (only) contain a statement of the business 
done and assets held by or for it within the 
United States for the protection of all policy- 
holders residing within the United States and 
shall not contain any statement in regard to its 
assets and business elsewhere, except that such 
reports shall contain a statement of all its in- 
surance transactions outside of the United States 
with insured corporations, partnerships, associa- 
tions or individuals, resident within the United 
States, and affecting risks resident, located or 
originating in the United States, notwithstanding 
such transactions were not done through an at- 
torney, manager or agent of such corporation 
within the United States; 
corporation shall as to all such transactions re- 
port premiums, pay taxes thereon and hold re- 


and such insurance 


serves thereon, and such corporation shall be 
charged with the same duties and liabilities and 
its policyholders resident within the United 
States shall have the same rights as if such 
transactions had been done through its attorney, 
manager or agent within the United States. 

Upon one point, it will be observed, the 
law is somewhat vague; that is, the place 
where the reserves upon business written 
elsewhere shall be held. The law requires 
the corporation to report all such pre- 
miums, pay taxes thereon, “and hold re- 
serves thereon,” but omits a specification 
as to whether the reserves are to be held 
by the United States branch, or at the 
head office abroad, and its effect will be 
somewhat dependent upon the construc- 
tion placed upon the meaning of this 
clause. 
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What the Present Candidates for President of the United 
States Say and Do About Life Insurance 


VIEWS OF LEADING STATESMEN, PRESENT AND PAST 


Successful Business Men, Including Wealthy Men, Carrying Large 
Amounts of Life Insurance Set the Example—Opinions 
of Prominent Merchants, Manufacturers and 
Professional Men 


It is not only what leaders among men think on any one subject that 
is of interest to all of us, but what action they may take thereon that 
really influences our lives. Life insurance is no exception to this, and 
it is well worth while to examine the views and action taken by the 
leading men in all walks of life toward this subject. 

At the request of Tur Spectator the Presidential candidates and 
one of the Vice-Presidential candidates have expressed their attitude 
on life insurance, and on this subject they are in complete accord. 
Their views are embodied in-letters addressed to THE Spectator, re- 
produced in facsimile herewith. 

To be sure these are not new opinions, nor is the subject new. The 
President of the United States has stated his opinion of life insurance, 
as did his predecessors, Ex-Presidents Taft, Roosevelt and Cleveland. 

Their views are given below: 

“Get a policy, and then hold on to it. It means self-respect, it means 
that nobody will have to put something in a hat for you or your de- 
pendent ones if you should be snatched away from them.”—GroveErR 
CLEVELAND. 

“Life Insurance increases the stability of the business world, raises 
its moral tone and puts a premium upon those habits of thrift and 
saving which are so essential to the welfare of the people as a body.”— 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

“A man in office without means must abandon the hope of making 
the future of his family luxuriously comfortable. All a man can do 
under existing circumstances to safeguard his family is to get his life 
insured.”—Wo. H. Tart. , 

“If a man does not provide for his children, if he does not provide 
for all those dependent upon him, and if he has not that vision of con- 
ditions to come, and that care for the days that have not yet dawned, 
which we sum up in the whole idea of thrift and saving, then he has 
not opened his eyes to any adequate conception of human life. We are 
in this world to provide not for ourselves, but for others, and that is 
the basis of economy.”—Wooprow WILSON. 

There are now counted among the policyholders of life insurance 
companies of the United States some 35,000,000 of people holding 
insurances totaling about $40,000,000,000. Thus millions of heads of 
_ families give practical testimony of the recognized benefits of some 
form of life insurance in some amount. It is, however, not so im- 
portant now to dwell upon the individual’s responsibility to actually 
insure his life as it is to emphasize the necessity for each policyholder 
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to insure his life for an adequate amount of insurance. The average 
size of policy carried is hardly large enough to provide more than the 
bare necessities of life for only a limited period. This average has been 
brought up to a slightly higher figure by the foresight and sound judg- 
ment of the many thousand persons who have obtained and are carry- 
ing policies for amounts ranging from $50,000 upwards. 

It is noteworthy that the large policyholders are to be found among 
the leading citizens of every community. They are the captains of in- 
dustry and finance, the bone and sinew of our economic structure. 

For a number of years THE Spectator has compiled an extensive 
record of persons who carry $50,000 or more of life insurance. Among 
the names found in the lists are thousands of persons of the character 
referred to above. They include the active business and professional 
men of the country who create a large proportion of our wealth. They 
have acquired by experience the wisdom which has guided them in the 
management of their business and the investment of their capital. The 
ease with which money is lost, due in many instances to investments 
which often appear promising, but frequently turn out disastrously, is 
apparent to them. They have come to appreciate the importance of 
investing a considerable proportion of their incomes in such a manner 
that there can be no possibility of loss, and they agree that sound life 
insurance is the only human institution that fills his requirement. 

Within the last generation the large life insurance policy has be- 
come a popular demand among men of means. Thus we have seen 
within the past few years a single application for $2,500,000 of life in- 
surance sought by J. Pierpont Morgan, world renowned banker. 
Similar applications have been made for amounts ranging from $100,- 
000 to $1,000,000 since that time. Of course the applicants were not all 
bankers. Some were manufacturers, some distributors, retail mer- 
chants, professional men, etc. They all, however, are possessed of 
certain qualities which make for success. By following their example 
in life success may the more easily be attained. 

Among the qualities that command success are foresight and its 
companion, thrift. The late James J. Hill, regarded by many as one 
of the ablest railroad managers and organizers in the country, once said: 
“Tf a man is not able to save, the seeds of success are not in him.” 
Life insurance with its regular premium paying dates teaches the habit 
of saving, better than any other institution known. Thus it serves 4 
two-fold purpose, viz., protection of dependents, either family or com- 
mercial, against loss attendant upon the untimely death of the producer, 
and investment in the way of enforced savings. 

John Wanamaker, leading merchant, is one of the largest indi- 
vidual policyholders in the United States, carrying more than $1,500,000 
of insurance. He gives the following as the manner in which he was 
influenced to apply for protection: 

“It was the influence of one man who thought about it, and I was 
the man. I simply worked out five conclusions as the result of my OW" 
thinking, without any moving cause except my own judgment. 

“First—-That at that time I knew I was insurable, and I could not 
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Republican Candidate for President 


be certain of accident or ill-health, and it might be that at some future 
time I would not be insurable. That was the first step to the building 
of sixty-two policies. 

“Second.—That life insurance was one of the best forms of invest- 
ment because from the moment it was made it was good for all it 
cost, and carried with it a guarantee that there was a protection in that 
investment that I could not get in any other. 

“Third.—That life insurance in the long run was a saving friend, 
that not only saved, but took average care of my deposits, and took 
me in partnership into possible profits, that not infrequently returned 
principal and interest and profit. 

“Fourth—That life insurance, recognized from the standpoint of 
quick determination, was more profitable than any other investment I 
could make. 

“Fifth—That it enabled a man to give away all he wished during 
his life time and still make such an estate as he cared to leave.” 

Were all men as thoughtful as Mr. Wanamaker, the vocation of the 
life insurance agent would be very different from what it is. His 
services would mainly consist of advice to policyholders on the kind 
of policy best suited to their individual needs. Unfortunately, however, 
the great majority of people fail to act on the subject of life insurance 
in time, falling prey to the human weakness of proscrastination and 
selfishness, Thus it becomes the duty of the agent to urge upon indi- 
viduals the necessity for applying for suitable sums of insurance, 

The young man starting in life should realize that the first step 
toward independence and success is to insure his life, not only for 
those who may become dependent upon his earnings, but as a guar- 
antee of his stability of character and the creation of an estate as. the 
basis of credit on which to begin his career. The average employer is 
prejudiced in favor of the young man who carries life insurance, and 
one of the first questions asked by the banker of the man seeking 
capital or credit, is “How much life insurance do you carry?” The 
necessity for carrying life insurance is hardly a debatable question among 





business men, but the amount that is advisable is open to argument. 
The opinions expressed in the accompanying letters may help in the 
solution of this problem. The consensus of opinion is that every man 
should carry some insurance, the amount varying according to indi- 
vidual circumstances, but increasing the amount from time to time 
as income grows. 

Above all these, able and successful men advise that the insurance 
should be taken early in life when the rates are low and when a man’s 
health may be assumed to be at its best. No man should lose sight 
of the fact that disease or accident may render him uninsurable, which 
is reason enough for not procrastinating. 

The letters printed below are selected from many hundreds, all of 
the same general purport. All of them were written by earnest, broad- 
minded men whose opinions are deserving of respect and whose advice 
on financial matters is valuable. It should be borne in mind that all 
these men practice what they preach: When a man has backed his 
judgment by investing his money his counsel is worth heeding. 

The late Archbishop Ireland of St. Paul, Minn., believed that a 
person ought hardly be solicited for insurance, as it is a necessary 
part of every one’s life, and ought rather be sought by the insured. He 
said: 

“I cannot understand why there should be a single individual with 
any responsibilities whatsoever, who has family, relatives, or friends, 
who has not an insurance upon his life. I hold as benefactors of 
humanity and society those who go around using eloquence, poetry and 





Wnited Btates Senate, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Marion, Ohio 
August 16, 1920 


Mr. A.L.J.Smith, President 
The Spectator Company 

135 William Street 

New York City. 


My dear Mr. Smith: 


I beg to acknowledge your esteen- 
ed favor of August tenth, in which you invite me 
to write for The Spectator an opinion on the 
value of life insurance. 


The appeal peculiarly interests me, 
because my earliest newspaper work, when 2 
student at college, was devoted to the issue of 
"The Spectator", which was a fortnightly college 
publication in which I took a very especial 
interest. 


Frankly, I can not find time to write 
Such an article as I should wish ‘to send for 
publication over my name. You can understand how 
deeply I am engrossed in the greater problem 
which I have before me at the present time. 
Perhaps I shall best express my opinion of the 
value of life insurance when I tell you that I 
took out my first policy as a youth of nineteen 
and have been writing new policies ever since 
that time until four years ago. I have found them 
& pretty heavy burden upon my resources at times, 
particularly in my earlier years, but I have al- 
ways found them to be very comforting possessions, 
and if I had my life to live over again I wouna 
Seek to take more rather than less. 


Very sincerely 


JC ler 


H-M 
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MBITION ever has been Man's most persistent and Their lofty project was laid low. Vexed by their impu- lives 

[ ‘ coercive spur. Every chapter, every page of his- dence, God confounded their tongues and scattered them wn 
tory teems with its workings. And its urge is most acute _ like thistledown, across the face of the Earth. so Ct 
during times of unrest. They failed because they attempted the humanly im- hi 
Consider, for instance, that first reconstruction period _ possible. na 
—the dark days following the Great Flood. The yearnings Today in the midst of another period of reconstruction ” : 
of those early men were toreclaim the Earth—and more. we, as a company, are setting our mark high. Our goal " | 
“Go to,” they said, “let us build us a city and a tower is within human limits, however. We merely desire to ee 
whose top may reach Heaven!” take full advantage of the maximum potentialities open of Li 
Then were laid the first stones of the famous Tower of to us; you no doubt have the same thought in mind. m 
Babel. But their vaulting ambition overleaped itself. Why not get together? rh $ 
that ¢€ 
: aie and e 

iB asically now, are you ambitious— sy 
CJ | ntiring, energetic and enthusiastic ? = 
I f so, our comprehensive life insurance policy busine 

will appeal as a foundation corner-stone. gee 

ate 
I iberality is the key=note of our direct capaci 
agency contract. to fam 

- c; 
| ‘+ on’t you want to BUILD YOUR BUSI- I form 
é NESS in a big and permanent way ? re 
~ ere ¢ 
We need you; you need us. Aoi 
LET’S BUILD TOGETHER! . pa th 
i : ella 
J.E 
THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA selce 
age 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY life, it’s 
—— the Syst 
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James M. Cox, 
Democratic Candidate for President 


persuasion and everything else, and win them to go out and insure their 
lives. I have very little regard for any man who leaves this world 
without having been able to leave behind him a life insurance policy, 
so that those dependent on him are provided for; so that any debts he 
himself may have are paid, and if he has not much of an estate so that 
he himself may be buried in decency and honor.” 

The following letters have been selected from hundreds received by 
THE Spectator while compiling the new edition of Prominent Patrons 
of Life Insurance, just issued from our presses: 


N. Curry, Amherst, N. S., Canada.—(Amount of insurance, $170,000 
life, $20,000 accident). I am a firm believer in life insurance and think 
that every man with a family should, for the protection of his family 
and estate, carry a reasonable amount of life insurance. 

J. R. Douglas, Amherst, N. S., Canada—Believe all business men 
with family should carry life insurance in just the same way as they 
carry fire insurance. Your family is much more important than your 
business, 

C. L. Hervey, Lancaster, Ont., Canada—Reason for insuring: to 
create additional estate at end of career and to increase my earning 
capacity during life by not worrying nights over what would happen 
to family if my career were to be suddenly terminated. 

C. Ross, Ottawa, Ont., Canada—I now carry $100,000 insurance. 
I formerly carried a much larger amount, but it was endowment insur- 
ance, which has been paid in to me. It has always seemed to me that 
there can be no two opinions as to life insurance. Formerly a popular 
argument was that money could be invested more profitably, but I have 
always asked my friends, “Have you invested it?” To my mind there 
Is not to-day a substitute for life insurance, always supposing that it 1s 
i reliable companies. It is as safe and secure as the bonds of a nation. 

J. E. Ganong, St. Stephens, N. B., Canada—Life insurance, properly 
selected, increases the length of a man’s life. It’s a safeguard to his 
old age, a security to his family. Paid for in the earning time of his 
ite, it’s a nest egg. These things mean less worry. Worry deranges 
the system, Being happy and contented means longer life. 





Colin H. Campbell, Winnipeg, Man., Canada—From conviction I 
began to insure early in life, and have gradually increased. Experience 
in profession has demonstrated to me that insurance nine times out of 
ten is the most valuable asset of an estate, the availability of the cash 
often preventing the sacrifice of the assets of the estate. I am a firm 
believer in its value, and strongly recommend young men to take on 
as much insurance as they can early in life. 

Chas. W. Gammons, Boston, Mass.—My line of life insurance is 
$100,000. I carry this aniount because, as I analyze my income, I find 
that the greater part is not derived from capital invested, but rather 
from whatever experience and knowledge of my business I possess 
backed up by daily, personal work. Investments yielding the smaller 
part of my income may continue after my death, but it is certain that 
unless capitalized by insurance, the greater part of my income would 
cease at my death. 

Wallace L. Pierce, Boston, Mass.——I am now carrying life insurance 
to the extent of $565,000. It is perhaps unnecessary to amplify this 
statement, as nothing that I can say will give stronger evidence of my 
belief in the beneficence of the institution. I wish that I had taken out 
twice this amount when I was a young man. The money could have 
been saved in some way to pay the premiums, and the investment would 
have been better than any other that I could have made. I am strongly 
advising all my young friends to take out as much life insurance as they 
can comfortably carry. 

A. A. Packard, Springfield, Mass——I am carrying and have been for 
several years, $135,000 in personal insurance, besides a large amount 
of co-partnership business insurance. If I were to go over the past 
thirty years again, I should take more insurance rather than decrease 
the amount I have. 

Fred H. Haskins, Binghamton, N. Y—(Amount of insurance, $75,- 
000; also $25,000 on wife). I think that every man who is in active 
business and has a family should carry all he can possibly afford and 
even sacrifice himself some,-to take on a little more than he feels he 
can easily pay for. My reason: I have known forty families who were 
led to suppose that they were rich and would never have to worry about 
money matters, who have less than $5000 each at present time. 

E, C. McKallor, Binghamton, N. Y.—Life insurance has always ap- 
pealed to me, as a protection for my family, on account of being en- 
gaged in a business that required large capital to successfully conduct 
same, 

W. C. Bolton, Brooklyn, N. Y—(Amount of insurance, $140,000). 
When a young man receutly remarked in my presence that he “insured 
himself” and did not believe in letting any company handle his money, 
I just thought when he had more experience he might change his mind. 

S. B. Goodman, Glens Falls, N. Y.—I have carried $60,000 life in- 
surance for several years. It was quite a burden, but I was well repaid 
knowing that in case of death my dear ones were provided for. Now 

that my children are grown to maturity and educated it is a satisfaction 
to feel that my old age is provided for. I would-advise all young men 





State of Otis 
Executive Department 
Columbus 


August 14, 1920 


Mr. Arthur L. J. Smith, 
The Spectatcr Campany, 
135 William Street, 

New York City 


My dear Uy Smith: 


I am delighted to respond to your request of August 10th. 


Life Insurance provides the weans by which one may guarantee the 
material welfare of nis loved ones when he ia no longer able to 
provide. Besides this it introduces a habit of business economy 
and sets the goal go necessary to many for proper achievement. 


Witheery good wish, I an, 


Ve truly yours, 
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INSURANCE IN FORCE - OVER $48,000,000.00 


YOU ARE WORKING FOR COMMISSIONS SELL POLICIES PROVIDING REAL PROTECTION 


Our policies pay Double for Accidental Death 
For Total Disability—a yearly income 

No premiums payable during total disability 
No deductions at death for disability payments. 





For territory North or South Carolina—address Woods & Woody, Managers, Greensboro, N. Carolina 


For territory in other states, address 
Indianapolis, 


Reserve Loan Life Insurance Company “indiana 
———————— ss... 
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insurance furnishes a larger and more immediate protection for a smal- 
ler annual charge than any other known investment for savings.’ Life 
insurance is a duty to all those having dependents who are not in a posi- 
tion, in event of death, to leave their families provided for otherwise. 

Wm. C. Sproul, Chester, Pa—(Amount of insurance, $275,000). 
I regard the investments 1 have made in insurance as satisfactory from 
every standpoint. 

Daniel Barnett, Waynesboro, Pa.—I am carrying life insurance— 
First, because I think it a very good way to protect my estate in case 
investments I have made should not work themselves out as I expect 
them to; second, because I consider it a goed safe investment in itself 
if I should not need its protection in any other way; third, because I 
know of no other way to add the same amount to my estate with the 
same initial outlay of money and in a manner carrying the same degree 
of safety as an investment. 

Charles F. Moritz, Montgomery, Ala.—I am a firm believer in life 
insurance, and believe in taking out policies at an early age on as short 
a term as possible. 

Hugh M. Willet, Atlanta, Ga—Life insurance capitalizes a man’s 
earning capacity and deposits the proceeds in a safety vault which death 
cannot rob. It takes care of a sufficient amount of his capital to sup- 
port his family when he has been taken away. It makes assurance 
doubly sure. 

Thos. J. Simmons, LL. D., Gainesville, Ga—Regarding the value of 
insurance to teachers or other professional men, I show my faith by 
my works, spending the largest part of my income in payment of in- 
surance premiums. Of course no man would dispute the proposition 
that it is one’s duty to provide for the support of one’s family in the 
event that the bread-winner should die, but it is also true that where 
one has no dependent family it is desirable that the fear of want in 
old age be removed through the provision of a suitable pension when 
one is no longer able to work. Nothing can be more pitiable than de- 
pendent old age. 

A. R. L. Dohme, Baltimore, Md—I think life insurance desirable 
for every man with any family dependent upon him and at the same 
time a good investment upon which he can realize himself in time of 
need and which serves as good collateral for loans at any time. 
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Republican Candidate for Vice-President 

to take out life insurance while they are young and can get it cheap; voit eso 25ta August, 1920. 
the saving for the payments teaches economy and thrift. 

Geo, F, Trautwine, Gloversville, N. Y—(Amount of insurance $75,- 


000). I regard my insurance as one of my best assets, as there is no Yr. Arthur L, Smith, 


S shri 4 H : W: am Street 
- or shrinkage of its value. I believe that no matter how poor or a bg fl - et, 
how rich a man is an insurance policy in the good line companies is a 
fine asset to have. My dear Mr, -Smith: 
a Moret H, Dingey, New York, N. 2 know no better investment I am very glad to reply to 
any way. It is a duty to one’s family and liabilities. I cannot speak 
too highly of life insurance. your letter of August 24th, There is no 
a R. Gardner, New York City.—I recommend to every young man, argument against the taking of life insurance. 
th ether single or married, to commence taking out life insurance at 
ne earliest possible moment and in younger years taking the 20- or 30- It is established that the protection of one's 


ee plan, selecting the class as far as payments are con- 
0 correspond with his earnings. 
‘ Clarence Hodson, New York City—Among the crowning glories of ane CO: Dh AOGRTOR SF SNE Sh SO AE SE 
poo civilization are hospitals and life insurance. The greatest 

Panies On earth are in America, and the ablest brains in the land 


family or those near to him is the one thing 


protection that is better than insurance. Our 
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= connected with these semi-benevolent and helpful corporations. | government has given close attention to in- 
2 i ctice what I preach, for since before I was of age I bought life in- 
a A se: from time to time, as I was able and I have had the surance companies, ani they are on so sure a 
re or s i 
eeing them mature. foundation that it is in substance a guaranty 


Pls dey Morgenthau, New York, N. 4 am insured to the ex- 
Ko gna p nigance I am a great believer in life insurance, having taken 
much life : policy at the age of 22, and would advise taking out as Very truly yours, 
rel ae and at as early an age as a man can afford it. I 
ie ii ne more life insurance a man carries the less likely he is to 
war he New York, N. Y.—(Amount insured, over $100,- 
pice Ae — ° er — means of investment in which so much 
hae a a oa s family or returns to one’s self if endowment 
tained for = ~~ ined with protection pending maturity can be ob- 
2 highly vibe — annual installment payments. Life insurance is 
sae oe —— towards thrift, as once embarked in the insurer 
meet the nel eep alive the protection to his dependents and saves to 
many ri th amounts which, without this influence, he would find : 
and fleeti s to spend in some manner bringing only immediate 

18 gratification. Life insurance is pre-eminently safe. Life 


method of protection for our people, 
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THE TRAVELERS 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


First and foremost in acci- 
dent insurance. 


The greatest casualty com- 
pany. 


Fourth in the long list of life 
companies. 


Writer of more group insur- 
ance than any other. 


A pioneer in automobile and 
aircraft lines. 


Fully prepared to take care 
of its policyholders in 
burglary, plate glass, 
steam boiler, and other in- 
demnity lines. 


ae 


Get in touch with the nearest 


branch for representation. 











When in New England, visit the Travelers Tower, 


527 feet high, one of the great buildings 
of the world. 
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ORGANIZATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 





Extracts From The Spectator at Time of First National Meeting, Thirty 
Years Ago 





PROGRESS AS SHOWN AT FIVE-YEAR INTERVALS 





First Real Action Against Rebating Taken in 1895—Association Becoming Educational 
in its Motives 


On June 18, 1890, some seventy delegates 
from local life agents organizations met in 
Boston and formed the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. This association is 
again meeting in Boston this year, celebrating 
the completion of its thirtieth year. 

This first meeting of the association was 
preceded by a meeting of representatives from 
the Boston, New York and Philadelphia local 
associations, held in Boston the previous April. 
The meeting was due to the efforts of Col. 
C, M. Ransom, then editor of the Standard of 
Boston, who had for many years been promi- 
nent in organizing life underwriters and who, 
in fact, conceived the ideas which are the basis 
of the present organization’s success. These 
delegates decided in favor of a national asso- 
ciation and the local organizations then ex- 
istent, some fifteen or more in number, were 
invited to attend. 

Going back through the files of Tue Spec- 
TATOR to the reports of this first meeting—it 
was the subject of two editorials and a long 
letter from our then Boston correspondent. 
The latter’s report of the meeting was in a 
style novel to the present generation, but 
nevertheless singularly pleasing. He drew pen 
portraits of the prominent delegates which 
are worth repetition. Here, for instance, are 
a couple of paragraphs which illustrate the 
sort of men who had a hand in founding the 
association : 

I have said that the convention was notable 
for its fine looking men. There were some 
there who were really handsome. Of course, 
that was not the main qualification of Tilden 
Blodgett, who, as chairman of the committee 
on organization, called the meeting to order, 
but it was certainly a pleasure to push off from 
shore with so handsome an officer in charge. 
Both as a presiding officer and subsequently as 
a debater on the floor, Mr. Blodgett showed 
— to be a man of big brain, if not of 
ody, 

There was another thing about him that was 
noticeable, and that was his faultless dress. 
q here is a singular fact, and one to which my 
attention has been drawn because of its pe- 
culiarity, and it is that the agents of the Equi- 
table are remarkably well-dressed men. Take 
one, Mr, Niven, for instance! At Easter time 
when he dons his new spring attire, we forget 
all about the flowers which are blooming and 
which elsewhere cause such ecstacy to those 
Who see them. It occurs to me that there must 
he some connection between the new business 
and the new clothes of this company’s agents ; 
that one is partly the consequent of the other. 

When Joseph Ashbrook arose to move that 
a committee be appointed to prepare a con- 
stitution and by-laws for the association, we 
had an opportunity to see the man who was to 
he one of the most prominent figures of the 
convention, I stay my pen in its rapid flight 
Irom incident to incident to describe him. A 
tall well-built man, over six feet in height and 
Weighing about 200 pounds, I should say, with 


a face which with its cut of beard and mus- 
tache, suggested that of the third Napoleon. 
Mr. Ashbrook, in speech and movement, is 
deliberate and his manner is most courteous, 
while his knowledge of parliamentary pro- 
cedure and his precision of statement might 
have led you to suppose him a trained legis- 
lator. 

I have no fear I shall excite any jealousy 
when I say that it was, to a great degree, his 
admirable work on the floor of the house 
which brought the convention to speedy and 
harmonious conclusions. He was, indeed, the 
stroke oar who set the pace for the proceed- 
ings. I say this of Mr. Ashbrook’s efforts, 
although I should have differed with him, had 
I been a delegate, on the two most important 
propositions which were acted on, namely, the 
title of the association and the next place of 
meeting. 

In this latter sentence the correspondent 
refers to the discussion of the proper usage 
of the word underwriter in the proposed title. 
There was apparently a distaste, never actually 
expressed, for the use of the word agent and, 
although not without considerable discussion, 
the term underwriter was adopted. The ex- 
cuse for this was found in the fact that many 
local associations had already used the word in 
their titles. There was very little, if any, dis- 
cussion of the remainder of the constitution 
as presented and it was unanimously accepted. 

One cannot but note, in passing, the account 
of the first banquet, which was tendered the 
delegates by the Boston association at the 
Parker House. It starts in this fashion: 

The dinner given on Thursday evening to 
the delegates by the Boston Life Underwriters 
Association was a remarkably successful affair. 
The menu was one of the best that has come 
from the hands of Mr. Whipple of the Parker 
House. No fault could be found with the ex- 
cellent wines furnished. 


The speaker's table also had mention: 


Amid the wreaths of fragrant tobacco smoke 
the tall form of Deacon Holway, president of 
the Boston association, could be descried as he 
rapped for attention. On his right sat Speaker 
Barrett of the Massachusetts Legislature and 
Mayor Hart of Boston. On his left, ex- 
Governor Long, the orator of the evening, and 
the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, the well-known 
preacher and author, 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS Aco 

Consider five years to have passed. In 1895 
the meeting of the association was held in 
Philadelphia and the following editorial com- 
ment in THE Spectator sheds some light on 
the accomplishments of previous meetings. 

“The annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters is to be held next 
week in Philadelphia, beginning on Wednesday. 
This organization has been in existence for a 
number of years without apparently having 
accomplished much in the way of reform of 
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Opportunity is now 
presented for them to make a record for them- 
selves upon the question of rebating. It is 
true that the association has adopted resolu- 
tions at various times deprecating the prac- 
tise of rebating, but so far from having the 
effect of breaking up the practise, they have 
not even controlled members of the associa- 
tion.” 

And after the meeting as follows: 

“The National Association of Life Under- 
writers met in Philadelphia last week, being 
the sixth annual convention. The delegates 
were royally entertained by the local associa- 
tion and it is worthy of record that the busi- 
ness sessions were well attended and the pro- 
ceedings followed with close attention. The 
mutterings of discontent which followed the 
previous annual session in Chicago had evi- 
dently died out, for there was no radical move 
made to change the powers of the executive 
committee. That committee displayed consider- 
able tact in properly placing before the con- 
vention the correct course of procedure, and 
when it became understood that it was always 
in the power of the delegates, by a majority 
vote, to discuss resolutions without submitting 
them to the executive committee, the friction 
was at once removed. The convention resolved 
itself into a jubilation meeting more than any- 
thing else. The cry all along has been for the 
abolition of rebating and now that the com- 
panies have come to the front and bound them- 
selves to take stringent measures to check the 
evil, the work of the National association re- 
solves itself into support of the companies 
more than attack. The temper of the delegates 
was plainly shown in the way they handled the 
resolution endorsing the pledge adopted by the 
companies. The speakers in opposition were 
few and were listened to with manifestations 
of impatience, and when: the resolution was 
finally passed the joy of the delegates knew no 
bounds. Having accomplished this much the 
association can now turn its attention to other 
evils, in the airing of which it is hoped it will 
meet with equal success. 

In these five years the associations had 
grown to 200 delegates from twenty-eight local 
associations. 

The next five years seem to have shown lit- 
tle if any accomplishments and the record of 
the meeting held in 1900 at Saratoga Springs 
shows a considerably decreased attendance and 
only twenty-six associations represented. 

The next five-year period records consider- 
able growth, there having been over 300 dele- 
gates present from twenty-eight associations. 
A number of associations were not repre- 
sented, as is shown by the fact that the secre- 
tary reported forty-five associations as mem- 
bers in good standing. The meeting went on 
record as favoring publicity to all operations 
of life insurance companies so as to minimize 
opportunities for evil and to retain the con- 
fidence of the public. 

In 1910 the account. of the meeting as given 
in Tue Spectator began as follows: 


life insurance practises. 


In 1801 the second annual meeting of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters was 
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From time to time we have pioneered various new features into the field 
of life insurance. 


Today as the product of years of experimentation we have to offer you: 


THE 
PERFECT PROTECTION 
POLICY 


It is a policy with a human appeal! 












































In it is combined full life and accident and health protection. Under 
this regime we can and do provide accident and health insurance for at least 
one-third less cost than regular casualty companies. 


A policy containing the sulphitic features we have introduced gives you 
“the something different’’ to talk to your prospects. 
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It will stand the test of grilling competition—and come out victor. 
Time has proved that. 





AND— 


Our agency contracts are more than liberal. 














How about a connection? 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of PITTSBURGH 


Farmer’s Bank Building 


PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Reliance Life prides itself on always being strictly ‘‘up-to-the- 
minute.” ——| 
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NEWS OF THE LIFE INSURANCE WORLD 

















held in the city of Detroit. In the nineteen 
years that have since elapsed many changes 
have occurred in the ranks, and few are left 
of those then present. The enthusiasm over 
the association movement, however, shows no 
sign of diminution and when the twenty-first 
annual convention was called to order at the 
Hotel Pontchartrain, Detroit, on Thursday last 
by President Whittington, an audience of some 
two-hundred and fifty guests faced him. 


The report in 1915 indicates that the Na- 
tional association had by this time struck its 
present stride and was emphasizing the educa- 
tional possibilities ahead of it. The pro- 
gramme of that year was of such a nature, and 
the idea has been developed up to the present 
day. The programme of this year’s meeting is 
entirely constructed on educational lines and 
in all probability the efforts of the association 
will be centered in that direction for many 
years to come. 


List oF PRESIDENTS 

Many prominent men have been included in 
the list of presidents of the association which 
follows: 

George N. Carpenter, Boston, 1890; Charles 
H. Raymond, New York, 1891; C. E. Tillingast, 
Cleveland, 1892; Charles H,. Ferguson, Chi- 
cago, 1893; E. H. Plummer, Philadelphia, 
1894; Ben F, Calef, Boston, 1895; D. S. Hen- 
drick, Washington, 1896; T. H. Bowles, Mil- 
waukee, 1897; Richard E. Cochran, New York, 
18¢8; James L. Johnson, Springfield, 1899; 
L. Layton Register, Philadelphia, 1900; Wil- 
liam D. Wyman, Chicago, 1901; Philip H. 
Farley, New York, 1¢0z2; H. H. Ward, Cleve- 
land, 1903; John Dolph, Cincinnati, 1904; C. 
H. Scovel, Pittsburgh, 1905; Frank E. Mc- 
Mullen, Rochester, 1906; Charles Jerome Ed- 
wards, New York, 1907-8; John W. Whitting- 
ton, Los Angeles, 1900; Henry J. Powell, 
Louisville, 1910; L. Brackett Bishop, Chicago, 
1911; Neil D. Sills, Richmond, 1912; E. J. 
Clark, Baltimore, 1913; H. M. Willett, Atlanta, 
1914; E. A. Woods, Pittsburgh, 1915; J 
Russell, Los Angeles, 1916; Lawrence Priddy, 
New York, 1917; J. K. Voshell, Baltimore, 
1918; J. Stanley Edwards, Denver, 1919. 

The officers of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters for the present year are 
J. Stanley Edwards, president; Graham C. 
Wells, Frank E, Brodnax, E. C. Miller, vice- 
president; Franklin W. Gause, secretary ; Wil- 
liam M. Wood, treasurer; Everett M. Ensign, 
corresponding secretary. 
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Insurance Sales Letters 


Open the way to real business—create a keen 
realization of the value of adequate insurance and 
Prepare the way for a personal call to close the sone 
cation. More than 400 salesmen are using Hull’s 
sales creating letters for life, accident, partnership, 
Corporation and fire business. An insurance com- 
pany official writes, ‘‘Am well pleased with the letters. 
Shall be able to make effective use of them.” Re- 
quest particulars—ask for folder 11A. : 


WILLIAM S. HULL Madison, Conn. 








MANHATTAN LIFE AGENTS 


Members of $100,000 Club on Pleasure 
Trip to New York 


Some forty-five members of the $100,000 
Club of the Manhattan Life gathered at the 
Hotel Astor during the first two days of this 
week in annual convention. Short business 
sessions were held both days, but for the most 
part the agents were given an opportunity for 
diversion. 

On Tuesday the members gathered in the 
board rooms at the home office and after 
listening to a welcome by President Thomas E. 
Lovejoy, proceeded to organize. Officers of 
the club became so automatically by being the 
best producers, and under such a system the 
following were announced: 

President, John Copeland, Dallas, Texas; 
vice-presidents, H. B. Rosen, New York city; 
Gabriel Botello, Jr.. Harry Wolf, New York; 
C. F. House, Paris, Tenn.; secretary, A. 
Bloomquist. 

Wednesday morning Vice-President Roche 
and Harry B. Rosen gave short addresses. 
Just before noon the party left the hotel in 
sight-seeing cars for a tour of the city and 
surrounding country with luncheon at Rock- 
ingstone Inn. 


Beneficiary Murders Insured; Double In- 
demnity (Violent Death). Claimed 


Is a life insurance policy valid when the 
beneficiary who pays the premium murders 
the assured? This question is to be settled by 
the Utah courts. John Borich, an Austrian, 
was executed in December last year for the 
murder of Mrs. Velma Atkins. The woman 
was insured in the Equitable Life for $2000 
and Borich had paid the premium and was the 
beneficiary. Borich admitted the murder and 
confessed that he had insured Mrs. Atkins in 
order that he might kill her and obtain the in- 
surance money. He also stated that he had 
tried to insure her two children, but that the 
insurance company would not grant insurance 
in his favor. 

The money is claimed by the administrator 
of the dead woman’s estate, and in the com- 
plaint which has been filed the contention is 
made that the insurance is valid and the de- 
ceased’s estate entitled to benefit. The amount 
claimed is $4000 as the policy provided for 
double benefit in case of violent death. The 
insurance had been in force but six or seven 
weeks when the murder occurred. One semi- 
annual premium of $22.38 had been paid, 





Bank Co-operation for Insurance 
The South Texas Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, September 8. J. M. Jackson of 
the State Bank & Trust Co., Houston, out- 
lined a plan to the meeting whereby the com- 
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munity of interests existing between life insur- 
ance as a whole and the savings banks might 
be crystallized and put into daily use at once. 
Mr. Jackson maintains that if any man draw- 
ing a fixed income or salary will deposit in a 
savings bank, every month, enough money so 
that the total deposits at the end of a year will 
equal one full annual premium he will be able 
to carry more insurance with less effort than 
is required under the present system. 


TAXATION AND REINSURANCE 


Vice-President of A&tna Life Obtains 
Favorable Ruling in Texas 


The Texas law with reference to the tax- 
ation of premium income, especially as relates 
to the exemption of such income on reinsur- 
ance, has been construed by Charles V. John- 
son, Deputy Commissioner of Insurance, in 
answer to an inquiry from J. L. English, a 
vice-president of the Attna Life, who wanted 
to know if his company was not entitled to 
deduct the premiums paid other companies for 
reinsurance. 

“So far as I know there is nothing in the in- 
surance laws of this State which requires a 
life insurance company to pay a tax upon 
premiums paid for reinsurance,” said Deputy 
Commissioner Johnson in answering the com- 
munication of Mr. English. 

“The law requiring life insurance companies 
to pay taxes to this State will be found in 
section 136 of the insurance laws of Texas, 
Digest of 1920. By carefully reading the same 
you will see that it provides that the report to 
this office shall show the gross amount of 
premiums collected ‘from cities of this State,’ 
and there is no other provision for paying 
premium receipt tax except on the premium 
paid by ‘citizens of this State.’ Therefore, this 
law has been construed to mean that no taxes 
shall be required of life insurance companies 
except upon the premiums paid upon the 
policies written upon the lives of citizens of 
this State. Under this construction of law 
there cannot possibly be any double collection 
of taxes, as the reinsuring company does not 
pay these taxes and the company whose busi- 
ness is reinsured is required to report the 
premiums collected from citizens of this State 
and to pay the taxes.” 


Connecticut General Meeting 


Agents of the Connecticut General Life held a 
meeting at Bretton Woods, N. H., last week. 
About three hundred were registered. The 
programme consisted of talks and discussions 
of field problems and of the various branches 
of the business which the company transacts. 
President R. W. Huntington addressed the 
opening session. 
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Thirty-first Convention, Held at 


Boston, is Attended by Nearly 


1500 Delegates 


J. STANLEY EDWARDS DETAILS THE YEAR’S ACTIVITIES 


Insurance Viewed as Barometer of the Nation’s Business—Underwriters’ Duty to 
Devise Ways of Stabilizing Business in Stressful Times of Near Future 
Clearly Pointed Out 


|Special Dispatch to THE Spectator] 


Boston, Sept. 23.—A new spirit in such 
gatherings seemed to pervade the convention 
National of Life Under- 


writers which, begun on September 21, held 


of the Association 


its last session here to-day. A large majority 


of the delegates, in all nearly 1500 strong, 
were present at the opening session, and at- 
tended each morning and afternoon and re- 


mained for the final addresses to-day. 
After an invocation, pronounced by Dean 
Rousmaniere of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Governor 
Coolidge welcomed the delegates and was ac- 
corded an enthusiastic greeting, being cheered 
hoth as Governor and as next vice-president. 
He said he was glad to welcome those en- 
gaged in promoting public welfare, and added 
that he knew of nothing more likely to inure 
to public welfare, good citizenship and sound 
ways of living and thinking than to take out 
Massachusetts, he remarked, is 
anni- 


life insurance. 
about to celebrate its three hundredth 
versary, and that 300 years has produced more 
good for mankind than all the previous cen- 
turies. The foundation of civilization les in 
saving, and life insurance is the great instructor 
in thrift and saving, and life insurance men 
are the agents and promoters of civilization— 
the great emissaries of thrift. Governor 
Coolidge complimented the life insurance com- 
panies upon having continued to supply insur- 
ance at pre-war rates. There are signs that 
the old law of supply and demand in other 
lines is again coming into effect, and the sooner 
it does so, he said, the better. He congratu- 
lated the companies, too, upon the patriotic at- 
titude maintained by them during and _ since 
the war. Governor Coolidge regards insur- 
ance as the business barometer and as an en- 
terprise which has much to do with the wel- 
fare of this great nation. 

President J. E. 
made an eloquent and cordial address of wel- 
come, tendering on behalf of the thousand and 
of the Association the 
keys of the city, but warning delegates that the 
He described life in- 


Hicks, Boston Association, 


one members Boston 
Police are on the job. 
surance men as a vast volunteer army enlisted 
the home. too much 
Ponzied finance rife, he pointed out, but life 


to preserve There is 


men teach thrift. He paid tribute to Colonel 
Ransom and to Ben. Calef, expressed pride in 
the National 


greater achievements in years to come. 


Association and prophesied 

Winslow Russell, vice-president and agency 
manager of the Phoenix Mutual Life, spoke 
the life 
educating the youth of the country. 


insurance in 
He said 


on service rendered by 


in part: 


Anyone who will make a study of this question 
will surely find that one of the greatest potential 
fields for true life insurance service lies before us 
almost untouched. 


It is probably true that life insurance has made it 
for thousands of young and 


When, 
what 


possible many men 


women to complete their education. however, 


we attempt to make a comparison of has been 
might 


should charge 


accomplished with what have been, we, who 


the 


considerable 


are in business, ourselves with a 


degree of responsibility as westudythe 


figures. 
States in 


The total school population in the United 


1914 was 91.41 per cent in elementary, schools, 6.82 
per cent in secondary schools, 1.77 yer cent in 
Ligher schools; average number of years’ attendance, 


public and private schools, 6.16 per cent. 


We should study these figures carefully, for any 
one of us who cares to make a study in our own 
communities will find that the death of the bread- 
winners in many of our neighbors’ households has 


contributed to the large shrinkage in the number who, 


through those deaths, have been compelled to give 


up their education. 

Perhaps one of the reasons for the apparent limited 
the that 

limited number 


sale of this type of protection lies in fact 


riany salesmen have noted the rather 
of boys and girls who get as far as college training 
compared to the total number in grammar and _ high 
We 
he great opportunity for rendering insurance service 
the 


the 


school grades. should here emphasize, however, 


to protect the possible loss ot education to very 


large number who have to leave school in early 


grades through the death of the parent. 
Wilson to 


reports 


appointed by President 


for 


that at least two million boys and girls netween four- 


A commission 


consider national aid vocational education 


teen and sixteen are working for wages. If aigu- 


ment is necessary to prove the value of higher educa- 
tion, perhaps the following facts will be 
Out of 10,000 


edition of 


convincing: 
the first 


schooling, 1008 


names of prominent men in 
“Who’s W ho? 


had common schocl, 1545 high school, and 5990 were 


** 39 had no 


college graduates 
the field of opportunity is 
that the 


how 


that 
and 


Assuming now 


value of education is 
fairly shall 
sponsible measure up to the full extent of our capa- 
bilities? We must have the tools to with, 
how to use them, and we must as surely know 


clearly before us, 


well demonstrated, we who are re- 


work 
know 
where and when they are to be used. 


Taking the last suggestion first—if we are willing to 





i ee 1919-1920 


Epwarps, Pres., 


Denver, Colo. 


grasp the opportunities we should seek at once to 
build a careful list of possible clientele. If the proper 
approach is made it should not be difficult to get 
the co-operation of local educational boards, school 
principals and teachers, as well as college officials. 
The vital possibilities can readily be shown, and 
when once understood, the ages of students readily 
listed. Lirth lists are easily obtainable, and_ there 


are scores of ways of building a systematic canvass. 


if one really wants to coin the possibilities of service 
into actual money for both the buyer and the sales 


nan. 


Discussion relating to the methods used in 
selling life insurance for the education of the 
of the into by 
Messrs. Manning of Boston, Thorp of Dallas, 
Chase of Providence, Flood of Boston, Darley 
saltimore, Johnston of New York, Jeffers 
of Columbus, Scoville of Pittsburgh, and Ed- 
wards of New York. 

A, D. Wallis, Philadelphia, in a lucid argu- 
ment, emphasized the value of business insur- 
Materials without the 
human element. 


youth country was entered 


of 


ance. have no value 
If property values are wiped 
out, the brain power of a business can over- 
come the loss, but should be protected by life 
insurance. A man puts into his business his 
life’s blood—would he not be willing to insure 


the perpetuation of his business? Vital factors 


in a business should be insured for the best 
interests of the business. Mr. Wallis cited 
numerous circumstances under which the 


possession of life insurance protection would 
save a business structure. He protested, how- 
ever, against any use of insurance to circum- 
vent taxation by the Government. 

Mr. Wallis is blessed with ten children, and 
thinks he is entitled to group rates for their 
He spoke particularly of group 
and business insurance, and of the protection 


insurance. 
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: Your opportunity will not come around and 
2 hammer on your door as surely and 
: » ** as often as a bill collector 


THE ABILITY TO IMPROVE 
AN OPPORTUNITY WILL 
FIND THAT OPPORTUNITY 





: National Life Insurance Company 
= of the United States of America 


ALBERT M. JOHNSON, President 


is big enough to mect every test, and yet not too big to be human 
in its relations with the field force. 





Every Factor of Progressive Administration is at work 
in the National of the U. S. of A. 
Life, Accident and Sickness insurance in one policy, at one 
= premium. 
= Endowments at 60 and 65 at a rate that eliminates competition. 
= Triple Indemnity—Non-Cancellable policies. 


A LIFE INSURANCE SALES COURSE THAT WORKS 
Two openings are available on contracts WITH A MARGIN. 


The National of the U.S. of A. is the logical company for the man 
: who believes he can make himself feltif conditionsare RIGHT. 
= The opportunity is here—you must seekit. Write inconfidence 
to Agency Department 
ROBERT D. LAY WALTER E. WEBB 


Vice-President and Secretary Supt. of Agents 


29 South La Salle Street, Chicago 





MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED ANDTHIRTY MILLIONS IN FORCE 
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of business being of paramount importance. 
Many business failures could and should be 
prevented by the use of business insurance. 
Materials are of little value, except as the 
human element enters into them. The brain 
power of business ought to be insured for the 
benefit of the business in which it is engaged. 

W. Dwight Mead of Seattle conducted the 
discussion of Mr. Wallis’ subject and asserted 
that the amount of business insurance is far 
what it should be—the brains of 
America, he said, are very much underinsured. 
He also asked some significant questions as to 
partnership and corporation insurance. He 
advised securing the approval for business life 
insurance of bankers’ organizations. 

Among other speakers on this subject were 


short of 


Messrs. Woodbridge of Boston, Jeffers of Co-! 


lumbus, O., Ebin of New York, Gantz of Balti- 
more, G. W. Johnston of New York (who 
advocated payment of premiums by the busi- 
ness protected), Zallay E. A. Woods of Pitts- 
burgh, Clark of Baltimore, and Gleason and 
Chase of Providence. 

Edward A. Woods of Pittsburgh stated that 
American business is necessary to the prog- 
ress of the world, and cited radical expressions 
of prominent men. American business needs 
every buttress that can be given to it in order 
to stand the shock that is bound to come. Life 
underwriters must contrive ways to stabilize 
business. Prices will come down, there will be 
unemployiment. Actual cash is needed for sup- 
port of business credit and can only be sup- 
plied by insurance, which can save business 
deaths. 

The Reverend Edwin H. Hughes, bishop of 
the Boston District of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, was introduced and gave a remarkably 
cloquent address on the value of the life insur- 
ance salesman’s work to the country at large, 
and the contribution he made to the welfare of 
mankind. He said that a man engaged in any 
honest toil was a contributor to our national 
life and that every life insurance man who 





The Test of Service 


_ The ultimate success of a life 
insurance company depends upon 
what those who have bought its 
policies in the past think of the 
service they have received. The 
Massachusetts Mutual passes this 
test with flying colors. Over 
$45,000,000, or 35%, of the busi- 
ness delivered last year was on the 
lives of men and women already 
insured in the Company. 


Joseph C. Behan, Supt. of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
- Insurance Company 


Springfield, Mass. 


a 


incorporated 1851 














meets human needs is a contributor to the 
Kingdom of God. This doctrine, he said, 
should glorify the work of the life insurance 
man. Bishop Hughes also pointed out that 
since the home life of America was the greatest 
stumbling block of extensive socialism and 
since life insurance was one of the principal 
means of cementing the members of families 
together and strengthening home life, the in- 
surance salesman was a considerable factor in 
stemming the tide of socialism spreading in this 
country. 

J. W. Bishop of Chattanooga opened con- 
sideration of “The Need for Income Insur- 
ance to Reduce Dependency.” He discussed 
the subject with particular relation to income 
insurance for the benefit of the insured, making 
reference to similar protection for the family 
and for business houses. He described income 
insurance as protecting the family from human 
sharks. He recommended that a man carrying 
insurance, and whose children are self-support- 
ing, should transfer his insurance to the an- 
nuity class. Professional men are regarded 
by Mr. Bishop as being the best prospects for 
income insurance—they need it for their old 
age. The unhappy state of those who, having 
long been successful, have later lost their all 
and are left alone without resources in their 
old age, was emphasized. 


IncoME LIFE INSURANCE 


Orville Thorp of Dallas, Texas, then took 
up the theme, and clearly showed how income 
insurance is able to take the place of the de- 
ceased head of a family, so far as earnings are 
concerned. 

Every wide-awake, maturing American citizen 
life with a feeling of 
reliance. He looks forward to the time when he will 
be a producer with a fixed income which will safely 
permit him to organize a family unit of his own. Ile 
dreams of financial independence and of a home of his 
own and everything that makes life worth while. Un- 
der this influence the sacred social unit—the family- 
is started. Hope the cornerstone of the 
husband’s plan of life and enables him to go courage- 
ously forward. confident that nothing will happen to 
curtail or stop his income, because on the continuance 
of that depends the future of the family. Unfortu- 
nately, he comes to know that life is not all sunshine— 
that it is sometimes beset with weakness, failures. 
lack of knowledge or bad judgment coupled with un- 
controllable and heart-rending misfortunes. These 
often leave the family helpless. 

These conditions do confront, to-day, the average 
man and his family, and but for the boon which life 
insurance offers, “Bill” would make a complete social 
failure with his family, and dependency in America 
The earning power or 


views ambition and self- 


becomes 


would be rapidly increasing. 
life value of the husband in most cases represents 
the family working capital. In the death of the 
husband, the family’s capital is destroyed. When this 
social institution, like any other organization, loses its 
capital it is confronted by embarrassing financial prob- 
lems. 

To the extent that we can help the family to con- 
serve wisely its capital by means of ‘Family Service” 
or “Monthly Income’ life insurance, to that degree 
can we render a real constructive social benefit and 
help reduce dependency in America. 

When life insurance money is paid to the family in a 
frequently used extravagantly, dis- 


lump sum it is 


sipated or lost entirely in five or six years—in many 
cases in even less time—thereby wiping out entirely 
the family’s working capital, whereas the ‘Monthly 
Income” service conserves the capital and the abso- 
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Photo by Bachrach 
F,. W. Ganse, Boston, Mass. 


Secretary. 


lute needs of the family are provided for out of the 
capital. 

Mr. Thorp presented as follows the case for 
the monthly income policy: 

We are going to assume that you and your wife 
are thirty years of age and that you have an income 
of $200 per month, or $2400 per year. This income 
represents your family’s working capital. It is a 
very valuable piece of property and the conservation 
of it means everything to your family. Indeed, this 
property is such an important factor in the proper 
development and maintenance of your family that a 
tragedy might be developed if anything happened to 
the property. There is only one way by 
which you protect this property and guarantee 
vour family an income from it, and that is by securing 


destroy 
can 


a sufficient amount of life insurance payable to your 
to indemnify it against 
your death occur. 


family loss of your income 
should 

This indemnity will be measured in a lump sum of 
but that 
for this money indemnity you must also pro- 


money, is not enough. In addition to pro 
viding 
vide for the proper investment of the money so that 
it will produce an assured monthly income just as 
your All 
embodied in the “Family Service’ or ‘*Monthly In- 
Through it you can arrange to continue 


the family income for a certainty regardless of what 


income is now received. of this service is 


come”’ policy. 


happens to you, and that is worth and 
family everything. 

The amount of this ““Monthly Income” should be as 
nearly equal to your family needs as you can make it, 
even if it be necessary for you to make some sacrifices 
or cut out some items of expenditure or investment. 
Since $200 month should 


provide for a continuous monthly income of at least 


to you your 


your income is per you 


$50 per month and substantially increase it at a very 
early date. 


This policy can be had on various forms, but I 
urgently recommend the ordinary life ¢ontinuous 
monthly instalment, twenty-year certain, which you 


can secure from any of our American life companies 
for an annual net premium deposit of about $175 per 
year. TI specifically recommend this form of policy to 
you because it enables you to provide life insurance 
indemnity to cover a larger amount of the family’s 
working capital, yet. still the life 
form, than is possible to secure on any other basis. 
Should death occur at the company 
will immediately begin to your wife $50 
per month and will continue to pay her that amount 
as long as she lives. 
of twenty 


have policy on a 


your any time 


pay to 


Should she die before the end 
then payments would go to her 
children or her estate for the balance of the twenty- 
year period. It also provides for a liberal cash value 
extended, or paid-up insurance after the third deposit, 
and if you and your good wife should be fortunate 
enough to live to the time of your retirement from 


years, 
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business, say 65 or 70, then you will have accumulated 
4 very substantial old age fund in the cash reserve of 
this policy, which will be sufficient to take care of you 
both in comfort. This policy therefore provides for 
two distinct lines of service: first and decidedly the 
most important is the service which your family re- 
ceives should the family’s working capital be lost 
through your death, and second it provides for an 
emergency or old age fund wife 
which it is vitally important that you arrange for now. 
In both lines of service this policy helps you to work 
out your life plans and to enjoy that peace of mind 
and comfort in old age which is so essential to con- 
tentment, happiness and_ prosperity. 

The ‘Monthly Income” form of life insurance ser- 
vice is the best that you can provide for your family. 
You can secure a larger amount on this basis than on 
any other for a like premium deposit. It not only 
provides capital which you can leave to your family 
as a substitute for your earning power, but it super- 
This is almost 

The 
Many 
fortunes are made to be lost through bad investment, 


for yourself and 


vises the investment of that capital. 
as important as it is to provide for the capital. 
proper investment cf money is a difficult task. 


nd care should therefore be taken to insure the proper 
investment of life insurance funds. No institutions 
of our land are so closely and rigidly supervised in 
their investments as our legal reserve life insurance 
companies. The best trained experts as to values and 
safe investments that can be found are in charge of 
the loan departments of our life insurance companies. 
One of the leading life insurance companies holds 
up the advantages of income insurance when properly 


estricted as follows: 


(a) Principal guaranteed. 

(b) Interest guaranteed. 

(c) No inheritance tax. 

(d) No will to probate. 

(e) Immediate income. 

(f) Free from publicity. 

(g) No administration charges. 

(h) Beyond the reach of creditors and beneficiaries. 

(i) Beneficiaries cannot assign, commute, anticipate. 
alienate or sell. 


This proposition constitutes an ideal lifetime finan- 
cial programme for you and your family. It enables 
you to chart and convert what would otherwise be a 
‘ev great uncertainty in the future into a_ positive, 
definite certainty. It assures you the privilege of 
happiness, of measuring up to the highest ideals of 
‘American citizenship for yourself, and also. it fully 
lischarges your duty to your family and to your coun- 
My: Life insurance is a great co-operative group of 
policyholders tied together for mutual protection. Its 
members Their business is ad- 
mmistered on a scientific basis by means of which the 
great policyholders take care 
orttnate member and his family. You can do your 
art in this glorious work by pooling your interests 


nireat ince, a ses é 
those of millions of other policyholders. 


Insure each other. 


mass of of the un- 


METHOD OF SELLING 

Mr. Bishop, acting as chairman, asked for 
“ggestions on how to sell income life insur- 
ance for the benefit of the insured. There 
Were numerous responses, J. P. Stevens of 
Portland, Me., telling of selling endowments 
Maturing in successive years, particularly to 
young men. He made a point of naming the 
Cost as so much per day, thus starting many 
young men on saving plans and doing them 
800d service, 

Mr. Jones of Boston makes a feature of de- 
livering income checks, which aids in securing 
new business. W. R. Spinney of Boston im- 
Presses his prospects with the inadequacy of 
the income to be derived from a small amount 
of lump-sum insurance, as compared with the 
he bect’s earning capacity, and this magnifies 
ue need tor income insurance. 

R. U, Darby of Baltimore suggests that 
Prospects go to a trust company and ask what 





it will do with a given sum; how much yield it 
will guarantee and if it will guarantee against 
loss of investment. When the trust company 
declines to give such a guarantee, then show 
the value of some estate at death of decedent, 
and at present. 

J. Smith of Nashville accentuated the factor 
of safety, so far as income insurance is con- 
cerned, and stated that he could sell income in- 
surance to men already loaded with other in- 
surance. 

Mr. Palmer of St. Louis held that it is the 
life insurance man’s duty to take notice of the 
needs of old age, and to show Bill how to make 
his dollars work both ways to advantage— 
either the short road to early death or the long 
road to old age. 

Mr. Jackson of Cleveland, who confessed to 
being “sixty-two years young,” is now receiv- 
ing income from an income policy, and is 
thankful that he took and carried the policy. 

G. M. Lovelace, dean of the School of Life 
Insurance Salesmanship at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh, spoke ably upon 
“Fitting Policies to the Individual Needs of the 


Ow: 





A, O. Exrason, St. Paul, Minn. 


Chairman Ex. Com., 1919-1920, 


Prospect.” He cited the case of the turnkey 
in “Little Dorrit’ to show the difficulty of 
tying up money so that it will accomplish only 
the purpose desired by the person leaving it, 
and said that if the turnkey could have bought 
income insurance he could have carried out his 
purpose. Unsatisfied needs are among the 
saddest things in life. The life underwriter’s 
job is the satisfaction of wants; he should get 
at the needs of each prospect and satisfy them. 
Thus can each one do his share in supplying 
America’s needs. Mr. Lovelace mentioned a 
former school teacher (now an agent), who 
was sold $2000 ten-payment life, and asked, 
“Did this satisfy his needs?” to which there 
was a vociferous response of “No.” “What 
is a need 2” he asked, and defined it as a lack of 
something without which we will experience 
some discomfort, danger or dissatisfaction. 
“Service,” he defined as “ministering to wants,” 
and advised agents to strive to give their cus- 
tomers the policies they need. 

“Boh” Moore of Boston was called upon. ta. 
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act as chairman during the ensuing discussion, 
which he did with credit. 

J. Elliott Hall of New York said that many 
policies were sold which did not fit the needs 
of the insured, and that most people cannot 
think out plans to properly provide for their 
dependents. He described his method of en- 
deavoring to fit the policy to the needs of the 
insured, and pointed out some of the circum- 
stances to be considered in doing so. He sug- 
gested that if a man would try to put himself 
in his wife’s place, in case of his early death, 
few would care to undertake the responsibilities 
which would be hers. 

Mr. Kohn of New York laid stress on the 
statement that “a widow is a shining mark for 
a mining shark.” 

Mr. Rockwell described the purpose of life 
insurance as being to pay the earnings which 
a man would have made if he had lived. He 
advised agents to find out what a man wishes 
to do if he lives—then arrange his life insur- 
ance to accomplish his wish if he dies. Get 
his life’s program, desires and obligations, and 
fix the insurance to carry out the program. 

Mr. McLane of New York referred to life 
insurance as a lubricant for the human ma- 
chine, and declared that a long term endow- 
ment may prevent scrapping the machine. 

F. L. Bettger of Philadelphia mentioned 
some questions he asked when approaching a 
prospect, and cited various methods of in- 
teresting men under differing conditions. 

The executive committee's report was pre- 
sented by Chairman A. O, Eliason, and dealt 
with numerous subjects. It mentioned the ap- 
pointment of assistants to the president in the 
20,000 drive; the standardization of student 
courses; the mid-year meeting: the program 
of sales 1921; the 
Americanization movement; the preparation of 
definite—perhaps standard—programs for asso- 
ciation meetings: advocated paid secretaries 
and the following up of violations of law, etc. 


congresses to be held in 


He said: 

We have made great strides during the past year in 
increasing the membership of the 
have thus become more truly representative than ever 
before, and our power has been vastly strengthened 


association. We 


for accomplishing the purposes and realizing the 
ideals of our organization. It is, however, necessary 
to energetically continue our educational and in- 


tensive campaign for membership until the time has 
come when in order to be a member in good standing 
of our profession it is necessary to belong to the 
association. 

It is one thing to put on an intensive campaign and 
secure a large number of new members. It is quite 
another and equally important thing to obtain and 
popularize that membership. The real and _ lasting 
source of popularizing membership must be the local 
association. Unless the local associations are active 
and progressive and continually doing something to 
make membership worth while, all other efforts to 
popularize membership will be of little lasting effect. 

Human nature is such, unfortunately, that in order 
to generally popularize anything the element of per- 
sonal benefit must be present to a greater or a less 
degree, and in order to successfully popularize asso- 
ciation membership it is quite necessary that the local 
associations do something continually for the tangible 
benefit of its members. Every association should 
have regular meetings—meetings that are interesting 
and instructive, and so planned that attendance will 
while. Interesting and _ instructive 
he depended -vpon to just happen 


be well worth 


cannot 
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without previous thought, and planning. There should 
be a definite and prearranged programme 
meeting, with carefully 
order to get the best results from the standpoint of 
interest and tangible benefit it is the opinion of many 
who have given the subject much thought that there 
should be a carefully planned continuity in the pro- 
grams for the year, so that they will be well rounded, 


for each 


speakers selected, and in 


instructive and interesting. 


Each association could prepare such a programme 
for itself at the beginning of the association year, 
but there have been so many calls for a standard 


programme which associations could use generally 
that a committee is now at work on the matter and 
will, I think, soon be ready to submit such a pro- 
gramme for adoption. 

At the request of our chairman, President Edwards, 
[ have prepared a program covering ten monthly 
meetings of a local 


some suggestions to the local associations until such 


association, which may contain 


time as the committee on standard programs sub 
mits its report. 

It is our opinion that on this program the main 
topic for each meeting should be assigned to the best 
possible special talent obtainable, and the sub-topics 
should be handled by members of the ‘association. In 


usually men who 


every local association there are 
can contribute ideas and experiences of great value. 

Furthermore, interest in the meetings will be in 
creased when the members themselves feel that they 


have a responsibility in making them a success. 


INHERITANCE TAXES DrtscussED 

John R. McFee addressed the convention on 
the subject of inheritance taxes, outlining the 
theory under which they were collected and the 
nature and variations of the laws-on the sub- 
ject in the different States. Inheritance tax- 

+ 
ation, he pointed out, is twofold: 

It includes a tax imposed by the State and one im- 
posed by the Federal Government. It is more accurate 
to call the State tax an inheritance tax, because it 1s 
levied against the inheritance, meaning by that the 
shares of the estate taken by each of the owner's 
heirs or next of kin or by each of the devisees and 
under his will. The Federal estate tax 1s 
properly called in the statute creating it an 
tax, because it is visited against the estate before dis- 
tribution to the takers of the estate. With this under 
standing, there is no harm in calling both taxes in- 
essential that the 
relationship 


legatees 
estate 


heritance taxes. It is, however, 


nature of each and the difference and 
between each be understood. 

Both taxes are affixed to property 
fixed taxes are levied in 
parts of the entire estate. 
So both taxes allow The State statutes, 
that is, those in the leading States, allow the specific 
exemption to each share, the entire exemption to each 
Therefore, in 


valued beyond 


amounts; both percentage 


graduations on fractional 


exemptions. 


share received by each taker. these 
States there will be as many exemptions as there are 
takers. The Federal law, however, permits hut one 
exémption, regardless of the number of takers. 

The theory of the State tax is that it should impose 


burden in inverse ratio to nearness of kinship. It 
rather adopts the consanguinity inequality apparent 
in the State's statute of descents. So the State laws 
tax classes and tax them unequally, imposing the low- 
est levy and allowing the largest exemption to direct 
heirs—that is, to those who would claim inheritance 
rights by direct descent—the widow or widower, often 
the father and mother, being included by statute with 
the children and grandchildren who are the descen- 


dants and therefore direct heirs. The indirect or 
collateral heirs are given smaller exemptions and 


usually burdened with larger percentage levies. 

The law of Illinois is a typical law. Tt taxes four 
classes and them, of 
Illinois if a widow or one child alone receive $500,000 
the State tax would be $17,000, 


taxes course, unequally. In 


If a widow and four 





hildren receive $106,000 each the tax against each 
share of $100,000 would be $1100. The State would 
receive an aggregate of $5500 from the five heirs. So 
the State seems to 
families. The 


large 


favor of 
however, 


discriminate in 


Federal estate tax, permits 
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Federal. tax_against.a net 
$13,500, 


the 


would be 


but one exemption, 


estate of $500,060 regardless of 
who took it. 
favor of near kinship or family preferential claim. I 


interested in inheri- 


So Congress makes no discrimination in 


presume that every underwriter 
tance taxation knows of the levy made by the law of 
Federal law. It should be re- 
Illinois in per- 
deducted from 
the estate subject to levy under the State law. That 
is, in Illinois if the net estate be $500,000, the Federal 
tax of $13,500 would be deducted, leaving only $486,- 


his State and by the 
States follow 


estate tax to be 


membered that most 


mitting the Federal 


500 subject to the State law. Hence the same aggre- 


gate volume is never taxable in Illinois under both 
the State and Federal laws. There may be some 
States that do not allow Federal tax deductions. Wis- 


consin may not, for Wisconsin has the harshest inheri- 
tance tax law I know of. , 

The life underwriter neetls to know that he may 
accurately present the spirit of the laws, to the end 
that he may explain specific statutory provisions in the 
light of such spirit. It is dangerous always to under- 
writing Success to provoke legal counsel. Most pro- 
fessional men resent the intrusion of laymen into their 





+t M. Ensian, New York, 


VERE 





Corresponding Secretary. 


profession, and because we are life insurance men 
primarily we are apt to be considered as laymen by 
lawyers, even if we have legal attainments. So our 
recognized, 


I: find 


which our 


ability is not 
than 


legal 
rather 


when our 
referential 


attitude, 

should be assertive. 
evasive methods, 
I know of holding com- 
The hold- 


ing company takes the titles, certificates of stock in the 


lawyers keen to devise 
offering never contemplates. 


panies formed of branches of rich families. 


holding company are issued in payment for them, and 
are assigned for valuable consideration in blank 
Voting trusts and all the other para- 
Two years 


thes 
to the company. 
phernalia of holding companies are used. 
removes the presumption, under the Federal estate tax 
transfer in contemplation of death. Actual 
disposition by a 


law, of 
proof of an attempt at testamentary 
conveyance inter vivos, or through a conveyance, in 
the language of the statute, “in contemplation of or 
intended to take effect in possession or enjoyment at 
may be very difficult. So some rich 
leave an that 

They will seem to have died com- 
I find the 
sionally smiling knowingly as inheritance tax liability 


or after death,” 


men I know will estate for probate 


will cause surprise. 
paratively poor. single millionaire occa- 
is urged to his attention, as he says: “I have all that 
fixed.” 

learned 


The profession of the law is certainly a 


profession. It involves in its successful practitioner 
It requires what is 


small part of the 


a proclivity as well as learning. 


often called a legal mind. A 


lawyer’s equipment, if he be competent, is ready 
memory of statutory provisions. He knows principles. 
Ilence we should imitate him. The tendency of many 
life underwriters to turn the business of advising life 


imsttrance into a sort of amateur law practice naturally 
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arouses hostility from the lawyer who knows. the law. 
Yet such a lawyer will welcome a case prepared for 
his review. 
that I 


I was approached recently with a rgquest 
prepare a blank form of will to be used as a 
temporary expedient in the insistence that every man 
should make a will and that the temporary will could 
be urged on prospects as a sort of makeshift until a 
lawyer could draw a formal will. The request amazed 
me. Think of a salesman carrying blank wills in his 
kit! One who wishes to give his property equally, as 
the law of descent would give it to wife and children- 
and the wife and children are usually the only ones 
with insurable interest that will give them a right to 
become a beneficiary in an insurance policy on such 
one’s life—cannet even make a will, startling as the 
statement may seem. Where the interest devised and 
bequeathed is the same as that which the law gives 
through title by descent, it is a general doctrine that 
the title by descent is deemed to be the higher title, 
and as such takes precedence over the title by will. 
It 1s necessary in most States to make a different dis- 
position under the will than the disposition made by 
the statutes of descent, to have the will entitled to 
One cannot, in the absence of statutes 
to the contrary, confer by will what the law 
confer if no will existed. 

Recently I 


probate at all. 
would 
wrote to a venerable and highly dis- 
tinguished home office official of a great company 
one who has been conspicuous in life insurance for 
perhaps half a century. He has long been noted fo: 
writing many luminous expositions of life insurance. 
I wrote to him somewhat in the vein that I now write. 
I deplored what seemed to me a desire becoming re- 
vealed on the part of the life underwriter, as eager- 
ness, as I may be bold in calling it, to become a bad 
lawyer in aiming to become a good life underwriter. 
Ile replied to my letter, stating that he agreed with 
every word I had said and, further, that he wished 
that someone existed who has financial independence 
sufficient to afford to say openly what I had written 
to him privately. He added that he doubted if such a 
one existed. 

Of course, I construed this to be a warning made 
with the accustomed gentleness of my correspondent. 
It certainly was not a challenge, for I have not the 
independence mentioned. 

Yet I choose to construct it as a challenge. Before 
I began writing this paper I wrote asking permission 
to refer to the incident as I here do. 


was given. 


The permission 
So I stand, with the acquiescence of one 
great life insurance executive, one whom all who know 


him or know of his caree1 venerate, as I advise the 


hfe underwriter: 
Io not become a bad lawyer in the hope of becom- 
ing a good underwriter. 


GENERAL AGENCY DEVELOPMENTS 
Leading the discussion on general agency 
Charles A. Posey likened the de- 
velopment of a general agency to the manage- 
ment of a baseball team. He thinks that the 
manager of somewhat similar 
task. Certain baseball teams begin well and 
slowly slide downhill; the same with general 
agencies, for the following reasons: 


problems, 


either has a 


You will find that in the case of the baseball team 


and the life insurance reason for con- 


tinued success is identically the same—a constant in- 


agency the 


jection of new blood into the team. In both cases 
the job is with individual must be 
treated as a unit and not as an essential integral part. 
His place can be filled, and will eventually be filled 


by a younger and better-equipped man 


men, and each 


just as your 
job and mine must finally find itself in more capable 
hands. 

detail in which we differ 
from the manager of a baseball team, and that is that 
we are not limited to a certain number of men. 


There is one essential 


No stream can rise higher than its source, and it 
is equally true that no general or managing agency 
of a life insurance company will ever be greater than 
the concepts which the head of the agency is capable 
of forming and striving for. The only things which 
will ever exist for us are the things we see with our 














SOMETHING NEW FOR YOUR CLIENTS 


TELL THEM ABOUT IT YOURSELF. DON’T WAIT FOR YOUR 
| COMPETITOR TO DO SO. 


OU insurance salesmen who are successfully established in your communi- 
ties, know the value of being first to tell your old policyholders about 
new things in Life and Accident Underwriting. 





You don’t like to have your competitor tell it for you. That doesn’t 


pay. 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of California has originated and 
recently perfected a remarkable contract for business and professional men known 
as the Non-Cancellable Disability Income policy. 


This is a form of disability insurance which is appreciated and is being sold daily 
by agents who have been specializing on Life insurance only in the past. 


A successful Life Insurance salesman can add $5,000 or $10,000 a year to his 
income without interfering with his regular Life business by selling Pacific Mutual 
Non-Cancellable policies to his clients. . 
[t is the kind of insurance the average business man wants. 

It is the most complete Accident and Sickness protection you ever heard of. 


Renewable through Age 65. Cannot be canceled or restricted by the Company 
after it is issued. 


It sells on the first interview to a large proportion of business men. 
It renews like Life Insurance. 
[t pays a Monthly Income for Life for the loss of one eye, one hand or one foot. 


The Pacific Mutual Non-Cancellable policy marks the greatest forward step in 
Disability Insurance ever taken. 


Every up-to-date Life Insurance man, who takes pride in giving his clients the 
best in complete coverage, should investigate the merits of this new contract. 


Don’t wait for your competitor to tell your friends and old policyholders about 
the Pacific Mutual Non-Cancellable policy. 


We will gladly send you information. 


Write for particulars about the Non-Cancellable policy that pays $1,000 A 
MONTH INCOME FOR LIFE FOR $200 A YEAR. 
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eye. Before the great painting took shape 
and form upon the canvas it was conceived in the 
heart and soul of the artist. Before the great sym- 
phony stirred an audience to rhapsodies of delight it 
was born in the heart of the musician. Long before 
the Atlantic cable was laid it carried messages within 
the soul of Cyrus W. Field. Alexander Graham Bell 


mind’s 


talked within the confines of his own mind to far- 
distant points years before the telephone was _per- 
fected. 


Nothing ever exists for us which we ourselves do 
mind’s eye, and the more we 
soul the more 


not vizualize in our 
develop the of the mind and 
we are capable of seeing, and we go on from one 
idea to another, secing and longing for and attaining. 


vision 


Posey makes some very 
the development of 


Continuing, Mr. 
pertinent remarks on 
agents: 

The only real good you can do any man is to teach 
him to stand alone, and you are surely not doing that 
when you write business for him, when you advance 
him commissions which he has not earned or other- 
wise furnish a crutch to prop him up. 

Whatever re- 
develop- 


resistance. 
and moral 


developed by 
mains of courage, forbearance 
in our country is a direct 
The only real improvement is 


Men are 
ment heritage from our 
frontier predececsors. 
the result of overcoming. 

Since men are to be 
alone, another fundamental 
made to realize is that the man himse!f is rcsponsible 


taught the art of standing 


which they should be 


for everything which happens to him. 

Mr. Posey continued in such a manner as to 
leave do doubt of his position in the matter ot 
predisposition to greatness. He is a thorough 
believer in the possibilities before every man 
to develop himself no matter how great a 
handicap that man has at the start. He ad- 
mitted that he had made many mistakes in 
selecting men, but admitted that he often takes 
big chances with new men for the joy of seeing 
them brace up and win out: 

I have found that the greatest obstacles in the way 
of success of every man are the twin 
evils of fear and worry. A man 
soon begin to fear, and the man who fears is making 
a definite bid for failure. However, you must re- 
member that you cannot drive worry and fear from the 
human heart by simply saying ‘‘begone;”’ it is neces- 
sary that you put something in the place of these 
negative thoughts, so we endeavor to inject courage, 
hopefulness and cheerfulness in the place of fear and 


practically 
who worries will 


worry. 

I try to get an agent to see that he must quit 
blaming others for what has happened to him, to make 
him realize that the cause of that which has hap- 
pened to him is himself, that he is one of God’s 
creatures with a mind and a heart, and, above all, a 
divine soul, that he can succeed if he wills to succeed, 
and that the difference between failures and successes 
is courage. I make him see that it is cowardly and 
contemptible to undertake to account for the success 
of others by ascribing to them all sorts of sharp 
practices, including rebating, and so forth. I make 
him see that the normal man is courageous, hopeful 
and cheerful, and that consequently he should keep 
his mind and body normal, and that he can easily 
accomplish this by a liberal use of fresh air and pure 
water, proper hours of sleep and rest, and above all 
a proper selection of his food. J believe that food 
has been the cause of more incompetence than any 
one thing in the world. A great many men eat a 
hearty meal in the middle of the day, smoke two or 
three black cigars, then immediately begin to bemoan 
the dullness of business and the hopelessness of things 
in general. 

The next step with your agent is to 
Make him remember that to his children he 
greatest man in the world; that at one time 
he was the joy and pride of a mother, and that his 
wife will never lose faith in him unless he compels 
her to do so, and that for these dear ones he must 
do his best—that he must not disappoint them. 

We find that the de- 


increase his 
desire. 


is the 


Our company has two clubs. 





sire to become a member of one of these “clubs in- 
find that they want 
to have their names appear on the bulletin. 
Above all, the most potent pull is the realization in a 
man's heart that his lowed ones are entitled to receive 
through him all the good things of life. 

We have Monday meetings, at which our problems 
are discussed, and by the way, we do not discuss other 
We realize that our competition is with 


creases an agent’s efforts. We 
weekly 


companies. 
ourselves. 

We try to teach our men to see a thing clearly and 
tell it plainly. We try to make them realize that the 
successful artist, be he a portrait painter, a composer 
of opera or a singer of popular songs, is the one who 
gets across with the thing that is in his heart. All 
true of life agents. The solicitor 
what life 


this is insurance 


who gets to his prospects with insurance 


really is, sells it and leaves a happy client. 
Describing the points which he emphasizes to 
his agents, Mr. Posey covered the field of 
value of life insurance pretty thoroughly. 
He endeavors to create an interest in the 
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agency on the part of every man and to make 
him see that he is a part and parcel of it, that 
the only way the agency can meet with its full 
measure of success is for him to do his best, 
that he has a very hard job, because he is his 
own boss and only accountable to himself. 

We try strenuously to break up loafing by making 
men realize (to paraphrase Kipling) that the time 
they lose two by two they must pay for one by one. 

With 

We get most 
those who are already with us. 
place so attractive that they can honestly recommend 
it to their friends. All of our agents realize the 
necessity for new blood. They are sold on the idea 
that more agents mean more business, and that they 


reference to securing men: 
recommendation of 
We try to make the 


of our men by 


will in no sense be in each other’s way if we had ten 
times as many; that we never hope to entirely cover 
the ground, but we want to keep on trying to do so. 
We look for a good life insurance man in the face 
of every man we meet, and when we secure the neces- 
possible those 


sary opportunity we select as far as 
men who appear to be knocking at our door and we at 
Another way to put it is that unless we feel 
can make a man speak our language and par- 
much better let him 


theirs. 
that we 


ticipate in our ideals we had 


remain in his present work. 
CHEERING THE DrscoURAGED 
“How I Handle Discouraged Agents’ was 
entertainingly told by Chas. Jerome Edwards 
of Brooklyn. He pointed out that with such 
an agent it is generally a matter of tempera- 
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ment that leads to his being discouraged. It 
is the comparatively small producer, the man 
lacking some of those essential elements which 
go to make up the successful agent as a whole. 
He continued: 

There are any number of such good and earnest 
men who are working hard as agents, who are doing 
good work in carrying the flag of life insurance into 
homes and securing the for families that 
otherwise would be uninsured except for his efforts. 
And it is that kind of agent, either is lacking 
in experience or in super-qualities or the element of 
good luck that we have in mind when we talk of the 
“discouraged” agent and how to handle him along a 
channel of positive and persistent success. 

This: brings us to the crux of the situation. How 
can we handle such a man in a way that he can get 
back on the tracks and in order that he may feel an 
inspiration which isn’t merely temporary in order that 
he may get results in ecnts which will 
meet his bills and provide for his future That is the 
meat that we have to get out of this discussion. 

And let me say that we cannot get proper or lasting 
results in such a case merely through an inspirational 
talk by the manager or the advice that we get out 
and ‘keep a-talking.”” Such a dis- 
couraged agent needs something more than good ad- 
he needs something more then a scolding; he 
What he needs 
is to see actual money; and the way to handle this 


protection 


who, 


dollars and 


a-walking and 


vice; 
needs something more than sympathy. 


man is to help him in making actual commissions. 

Therefore, when a manager has a discouraged agent 
on his hands or when an agent has a fit of discourage- 
ment, the thing to do is to have that agent submit 
himself to an expert for treatment. And that expert 
is some trained agent both successful and 
forceful, who will go out and do team 
prospects that the discouraged agent has in hand. 

And it may be that the value of team work does 
not lie with agent, for it is 
one of the most valuable assets of our business, for 
ail kinds of agents—the successful, the discouraged, 
the old and tried and the new agent just entering the 
field. 

Team work does not necessavily imply that two men 
shall 
mean is that they should be a league of brains and 
ideas along lines that will give the expert member of 
the team the salient features of each case and to 
what point the prospect has been worked up to the 
idea of insurance. Then let the expert approach the 
possibly with an entirely different line of 
form of policy or with some entirely 
value of life insurance in pro- 


who is 
work on 


only the discouraged 


actually visit prospects together; what it does 


prospect, 
argument or 
new idea as to the 
tecting some particular condition which has not been 
already made the subject of a canvass. 

The discouraged agent, as well as most of the rest 
of us, has often found some barrier raised between 
inexplicable reason 
of making his 
with 


himself and_ his some 
why the prospect stopped just short 
application. We charged 
lack of closing ability or failure to 
psychological moment, whereas it is my belief that in 
of cases the agent fails to close 


prospect, 
have often ourselves 
discover the 
a vast percentage 
is because of pride on the part of the 
hesitating to admit that the agent was 
prospect 


the reason 
prospect in 
correct in his premises and the wrong; 
some other agent comes along and reaps the benefit 
of the education which has resulted from the canvass 
of the agent who couldn’t understand why he failed 
to get the application. 

And right here is one of the most valuable features 
of team work, for another member of the team 
can go in on what is apparently a cold canvass, and 
through the new personality and the receptive spirit 
on the part of the prospect often secure an application 
on the first interview, whereas the man’s pride has 
stood in the way of his giving the business to the 
original agent who had really worked up the case. 

One important thing in connection with team work 
is that the discouraged agent shall not introduce 
the other member of the team to his most unlikely 
prospect; quite to the contrary, he should turn over 
the best prospects he has, those men he is most 
sure ought to be written and that he himself thinks 
he can write—some time. 

To recapitulate: What the discouraged agent needs 
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is the creation of an atmosphere of sunshine and 
success about him and immediate money is the answer. 
He cannot expect to get immediate results if he goes 
into team work on his poorest cases or those whom he 
doesn’t expect to close himself. 

A week or a month of this hind of co-operation will 
result in bringing the discouraged agent back to his 
feet and making him see that it can be done; he gets 
from the agent, he feels the 
backing of the money that has been made for him; 
he knows it can be done, and feels that now he can 
do it. 

It is possible he may make a more or less perma- 
nent arrangement for team work on part of his busi- 
ness or for part of his time. 

I have known more agents who have gotten out of 
a hole than made a success following such co-operative 
effort and dividing the commissions with a live-wire 
man through any process of borrowing advances or 
any amount of scolding or sympathy that a manager 
can give him. 


inspiration successful 


So much the better. 


A SERIES OF SUGGESTIONS 


O. T. Cropper of Topeka, Kan., presented a 
short and instructive series of suggestions on 
the subject of “Finding Prospects,” pointing 
out that the problem of a new agent is Who 
To See—A Definite Program. Many new 
agents, he said, go in a circle and fail to widen 
this circle and soon become discouraged and 
quit. Managers, he urged, should help and out- 
line a plan and see that it is followed until the 
agent is well started. He added: 





In starting an agent, have him fu:nish a list of 
names of good people in the community. Cn Satur- 
day of each week mail letter to fifteen or twenty of 
these (mail agent list of names to whom letters are 
written) advising them of the new appointment and 
stating that in the next few days the agent will call 
upon him and explain a certain policy. This plan if 
followed up by the agent 
and if record cards are kept of interviews business 
will be written then and in the future, too. 
Records should be kept in the office of the 
volume of business written by circularization to ascer- 
tain if results are secured. In some instances when 
new appointments are made in small towns a list of 
names furnished by the agent is circularized, and a 
week later a special agent is sent to follow up this 
circularization. This quick money for the 
agent and helps establish him to write business with- 
out help. Agents should make plans and then follow 
them out carefully. Lack of system is the enemy of 
life agents. Makes visitors and loafers out of many. 
When interview a man, make a card of him 
and the information you get. In reading your local 
paper jot down on a pad names of new arrivals in the 


means a widened circle 


makes 


you 


city, births, deaths, marriages, new corporations, 
business changes, new buildings, real estate trans- 
fers, and do not rely on your memory, but write 


down or clip these items. 

Nothing pleases a new man in town better than to 
have you make a friendly call on him. Offer your 
services to him. Tell him your business, but do not 
solicit him on your first call. 

When a man receives a promotion tell him you are 
glad of it, and help him place a part of the increase 
in salary in life insurance premiums. He is a bigger 
man and appreciates being reminded of the fact. 

When a man js to be married see him before the 
wedding if possible. He little realizes the additional 
expense he is assuming by taking unto himself a wife. 
If you cannot see him before his marriage see him 
early afterward—at least, before the wife begins to 
buy herself new hats, shoes, etc., and the bills begin 
coming in to Mr. New Husband. 

In corporations having limited stockholders, 
vidual policies may be placed to cover value of this 
stock held by each. In event of death stock reverts 
to corporation and proceeds of policy paid to estate. 

; In every small corporation where one active man 
IS manager there should 
sold. The machinery and the plant are insured, and 
if the active manager is not insured then the one 


indi- 


be corporation insurance 


piece of machinery which could not be_ replaced 
should be covered with a life insurance policy suff- 
cient to take care of the loss entailed in replacing 
him. Insurance of this kind partnership in- 


surance are good stabilizers of credit, and show the 


and 


banker that the firm is using every effort possible to 
safeguard the life and credit of the institution. In 
placing business of this kind, the directors should be 
solicited as well as the manager, because the manager 
have a delicacy in recommending to 
the directors that he was so valuable to the concern 
that insurance should be carried on him. 

insurance on the 


himself would 


Every partnership should have 
partners. The insurance can be made payable to the 
firm in the event of death, or if proper partnership 
agreement is 


partnership insurance is that sufficient be carried so 


drawn, the ideal way to dispose of 
that in the event of the death of one partner the in- 
surance be payable to the widow of the deceased and 
the partner’s share of the business be taken by the 
surviving partner. In the event of the death of one 
partner the partnership immediately ceases, and it is 
the problem of the remaining and the de- 
ceased’s estate to settle for the interest of the 
deceased. If two partners were take their 
inventory and separately arrive at the value of one- 
half the business—that is, the value of one-half the 
business in the event of one partner passing away— 
their figures would not be the same, and therefore, 


think of the situation that arises whenever a surviving 


partner 


asked to 





Geo. H. Otmstep, Cleveland, O. 


Executive Council, 1919-1920. 


partner is forced to figure with the widow, her rela- 
tives, friends, free advisers, etc., and arrive at a 
value that is both fair to the surviving partner, who 
must carry on the business, and to his partner’s 
widow, with whom he desires to be fair. Partner- 
ship insurance can overcome the liability of disagree- 
ments, bad feelings and forced liquidation. 

The policyholders offer the best field. They should 
be seen or written before their change of age period. 
When an application is taken the agent can always 
secure the names of several friends and relatives who 
Permission to use the applicant’s name 
This important avenue 


can be seen. 
in interviews can be secured. 
is almost entirely overlooked, and an endless chain 
can be developed from this source. 

A man properly sold will help you sell his friends. 
He feels that he used good judgment in buying, and 
would like his friends to do likewise. Give him a 
chance and you will see. Policyholders like to see 


you when you are not trying to write them. Show 


a personal interest and your interest will pay big 
returns. 
Finding prospects jis a problem that requires 


thought to solve. Much business is created by not 
only writing insurance for family protection, which is 
its greatest function, but by making life insurance 
fill the need of many business transactions. 


A. C. Larson, Wisconsin State manager of 
the Central Life of Des Moines, discussed 
very interestingly the subject of underwriting 
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farm Mr. Larson has evidently 
done plenty of work among farmers, for his 
talk indicated a rare understanding -of their 
Mr. Larson believes, with reason, 
that the farmer is one of the best insurance 
prospects of the day. Of course the prosperity 
of agriculture has had much to do with it, but 
also there is good sound business in a life in- 
surance policy for a farmer, as Mr. Larson 
shows: 


mortgages. 


problems. 


come to the farmer, and with the 


trail of the 
down the 


Prosperity has 
coming of prosperity the salesman of 
winding lanes of 
the countrysides. The farmer 
of to-day is as unlike the farmer of old as it is pos- 
The of the 
farmer pure and simple. The farmer of to-day is a 
sub- 


every description leads 


Times have changed. 
farmer olden 


sible to be. days was a 


business man. He reads the daily papers. He 
scribes for the best magazines devoted to his direct 
He is a product of an agricultural school. 


and certain 


interests. 


He knows what crops to sow plant in 


soils. While it is true that the farmer may not be 
as familiar with the stock and bond market as the 
city business man, nevertheless it is true that the 


same arguments used in the city will appeal to him 
in making a sale. 


Insurance salesmen have learned that the rural 
districts are a harvest field for big production. The 
farmer loves his family even more than the city 


man if that is possible. He lives closer to nature and 
he struggles all day and far into the night that he 
wealth to bring and 
plenty to those dependent upon him for support. 


The story of one farmer is much like that of any 


may accumulate enough peace 


other. Ile took up or purchased a certain amount of 


land. He paid down as much as it was possible for 
him to pay and gave a mortgage for the balance. Then 
followed long years of toil and struggle to wipe out 
the mortgage. Well we that the trail which 
the farmers have followed is marked by the wreckage 
of those who failed to make good or died before their 
plans were completed. 

I believe that I am safe in stating that there is a no 
more dark cloud hanging over a fireside of a strug- 
gling family than the ever-dreaded mortgage. It has 
caused more heart-aches, more sorrow and tears and 
more bitter struggles than any form of legal docu- 
ment, and you, fellow-insurance salesmen, have in 
your possession the only safeguard which the farmer 


know 


can throw about his family when he considers the 
mortgage and the possibility of his death before the 
mortgage has been cleared. 

There is but little need to dwell upon the serious- 
ness of a mortgage. The farmer knows it as well as 


what it means, and he also knows 


His only fear is that you 


you. He knows 


how hard it is to pay off. 


are saddling something upon him that will make it 
even harder for him to accomplish his purpose. 
Therefore, it is up to us to render distinct service 


to him in showing how he can play the game safe and 
take care of that mortgage in full whether he lives 
or whether he dies, and the only way we can do it is 
to talk simple, everyday, common sense couched in 
terms that the farmer can understand. 

A mortgage is useful advisable, but if it is 
unprotected it is a hazard to the mortgagor and his 


and 


family. The farmer takes the chance that he will live 
to pay it off, but the fact remains that human life 
is uncertain, and he may be called before he has 
accomplished much. If he leaves but little cash 


assets there is always the chance that his heirs will 
have to sacrifice their holdings to settle the estate. 
Cases of that kind are familiar to all. Here is a 
sample. A man buys a farm worth, we will say, 
fifty thousand dollars. He pays down thirty thousand 
atid gives a mortgage of twenty thousand. He starts 
out to wipe out this indebtedness, but in a short time 
he dies. He has saved no money and his widow 
cannot run the farm herself. After paying the mort- 
gage she has but little left. Had the farmer covered 
this mortgage with life insurance she would have 
owned the farm in full and would have reaped the 
profit of a sale where she could afford to await for the 
right price. : 

One of the best arguments and the most clever 
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Those best acquainted with the 


“INTER-STATES” 


are the strongest boosters for 


“THE TWIN WINNERS” 





Isn’t that reason for congratulation and 
your favorable attention to what they 
have to offer? 


Learn what the Pioneers in the automo- 
bile game are really doing. It’s easy to 


be on friendly terms with the “INTER- 
STATES”. Try it! 


INTER-STATE AUTOMOBILE INTER-STATE LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Combined Gross Assets Over Million and a Half. 
HOME OFFICE, ROCK RAPIDS, IOWA 


STATE AGENTS STATE AGENTS 


BURT & STEBBINS J.C. HOYT & CO. 
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which I have read, is as follows: An agent, learning 
that a friend had borrowed several thousand dollars 
from a farm loan company, went to see him and 
said: “John, I was in to see Judge Smith yesterday, 
and I just stopped by to tell you that under a sup- 
agree to pay 2% 
mortgage loan 
mortgage _ re- 


plemental contract by which you 
interest on your 
your notes will be canceled and the 
leased, in the event you die before you have paid the 
They 


per cent additional 


notes in the regular order of their due date. 
are scattered over five years, you know, and you may 
not be here on the due date of the first semi-annual 
If I were you I would 
supplemental contract delay, and 
for the wife and babies.” “I will,” 

The rest was easy. When he found out 
“Why did you not put 
have 


interest payment. arrange 


for this without 
play safe sure 
said John. 
what he was doing he said: 
it to me that way ten years ago? I 
debt ever since I first met you.” 

How often a farmer has gone to a bank to request 
a loan and the banker, as he looked up over the top 
of his gold glasses and rubbed his white hands, said: 
“Your request for a loan would be satisfactory to us 
if we were sure you would be here to pay it off in 
the allotted time. We know you, we know. that you 
are honest and a hard worker, and if nothing happens 
money when due, but 


been in 


to you we will receive our 
you may die before the loan is paid.” 

Remember that the farmer has all of his savings 
tied up in his farm, that it is his aim and object to 
clear up the farm, pay for his stock and equipments 
and have a bank account sufficiently large to educate 
his children. That is his life work, and it is 
for you to show him how premature death might cut 
short but that life enable 
him to complete them. The whole 
farmer a policy ‘to cover up a mortgage is to show 
him how small a yearly payment will take care of the 
large indebtedness. When he once sees that, then a 
good-sized policy can be sold him. 


easy 


his plans, insurance will 


idea in selling a 


Mr. Larson pointed out that the average 
farmer to-day has more at stake in each year’s 
crop than the average business man in the city 
and that the loan values of the contract can 
be made very attractive to him as a sinking 
tund. 

FarMers ArE Now EpucatTep 

“The field for the 
mortgages,” he urged, “is a large one 
honestly believe that in selling a farmer a con- 
tract to cover up a mortgage, we are rendering 
a greater service than we render in any other 
part of our field. Time was when we had to 
"educate a farmer to the need of life insurance, 
talk stability of company and argue numerous 
outside things before we could get down to the 
closing point. Happily those days have passed 
by. The lessons taught by the Great War and 
the influenza epidemic have done the educat- 
ing for us and I know from experience that 
the farmer is to-day the best prospect for the 
underwriter, 

“Many companies advertise a 
Farm Mortgage Behind Every Policy.’ 
much better for mankind and civilization in 
general if we could say, ‘A Policy Behind 


underwriting of farm 
and | 


slogan ‘A 
How 


Every Farm Mortgage.’” 
Aw Acent’s Own REcorD 

Philip Burnet, president, Continental Life of 
Wilmington, Del., read a paper on the im- 
portance to an agent of keeping records for 
his own use, pointing out that an agent who 
fails to keep a record of his work runs the 
risk of a disintegration of character 
coming upon him so gradually and impercepti- 
hly that he never realizes it until it is too late 


grave 


‘habit and the results as disastrous. 
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to save himself, The process is almost as 
subtle and insidious as the formation of a drug 


This is 
the way it works, according to Mr. Burnet: 


When a man first enters the business he may find 


it necessary, because of inexperience, to solicit a 
relatively large number of people in order to insure 
one of them. Let us say to illustrate that when he 
first starts he insures on the average one person out 
thirty. As he 
gradually grows more expert; if he kept an accurate 
was averaging 


of every continues in the work he 


record he might find that presently he 
one in twenty-five instead of one in thirty; then one 
in twenty; then one in fifteen; then one in ten, and 
finally, perhaps, one in five. 

When he reaches the point that he is able to insure 
proportion of the people he 


six times as great a 


solicits as he did when he first started he should be 


producing six times the business. As a rule, he does 


nothing of the sort; his production may increase some- 
what, but rarely, if ever, does it increase in propor- 
tion to his expertness. 

What this: As he more ex- 


happens is becomes 





J. K. Vosuett, Baltimore, Md. 
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Gradually and imperceptibly his 
producing 


pert he works less. 


expertness increases, and finding himself 
more business he eases up in such a gradual and im- 
way that he that he is 


In the course of a few years he finds that 


perceptible doesn’t realize 
easing up. 
he isn’t working half his time; he has begun to enjoy 
loafing; the loafing habit gets stronger and stronger, 
until presently the time arrives when he hardly works 
at all. 

This tendency jis accentuated by the accumulation 
of renewal commissions. Even if a man’s production 
doesn’t increase, yet his income grows because of the 
start out pro- 


accumulation of renewals. He 


ducing, say $200,000 a year, which he gets by working 


may 
steadily, keép his production at the same figure for 


five years more and increase his income about 50 
per cent, although at the end of five years he may 
not be doing more than a third of the work that he did 
at the loses the habit of work, 
establishes the loafing habit, gradually goes to pieces, 


and thereafter is of little use either in life insurance 
° 


start. Such a man 


or anything else. 
Please bear in mind that I am speaking of the man 


who drifts into such a situation unconsciously and 
without wishing to do so. It is quite another matter 
if he deliberately chooses to work for only a_ part 


of his time. If he chooses the leisure in preference 
to the rewards of work, and does so deliberately and 
knowingly, that is his own affair. What I have in 
mind, and what I wish to emphasize, is the danger of 
drifting into habits of shiftlessness without intending 
that you wake up 
that 


with the result some 


discover to 


to do so, 


morning to your amazement your 


loafing has become so chronic you can’t shake it off, 


and you are no longer much good either to yourself 


or to anyone else. 
The only sure way to block that tendency, which 


ao” 
a 


Life Insurance 





exists in nearly everyone of us, is to keep an accu- 
rate record of interviews, so that you will know all 
the time precisely how many interviews -ou obtain 
as compared with previous periods, and’ also what 
proportion of your interviews are successful. 

You be surprised effectiveness 
growing at a you would little suspect if you 
hadn’t the figures to rely on; and there is no little 
satisfaction to be derived from a record which shows 
applications to 


may to find your 


pace 


a steadily jncreasing ratio of inter- 
views. 

Such a record will not only guard you against, the 
danger of gradually and imperceptibly going to pieces 
in the way I have outlined, but, on its positive side, 
will enable you eventually to reduce your work to a 
method which may almost be termed an exact science 
because of the certainty and precision with which it 
to produce results. 

More than fifteen years ago a newspaper man of my 


The 


agency with which he became associated was making 


seems 
acquaintance entered the life insurance business. 


one of those periodic efforts that every agency makes 
from time to time, and as frequently abandons, to get 
its men to their The 
commenced to make reports because he didn’t know 


report interviews. new man 
any better; he thought it was a part, of the business. 
that he didn’t make 
reports he had not only established the habit, but had 
found his reports useful. 

He has kept up that. habit from that day to this, 
making a rough memorandum of the salient facts of 
which he taking especial 
care to note in every case the exact date of birth. 
As a result, this man has accumulated the birthdays 
thousand his own com- 
These birthdays now furnish the backbone 
of his work, which he conducts something after this 
fashion: 

When he reaches his office in the morning he goes 
to his file and asks it: “Whose birthday occurred just 
six months ago to-day?” In reply his file hands him 
twenty-ve to thirty people who on 
that very day can get insurance at a lower rate than 
they can again. He arranges those 
convenient and, like a 
physician going his round, starts out after each one. 

As a result, this man interviews every month just 
about the number of people, and since he 
always closes one in six or one in seven of the people 
he interviews, he always insures just about the same 
number of people and produces, month in and month 
almost exactly the same amount of 
barring those unusual occasions when he happens to 
strike a big case or two, which pushes his production 
for that particular month up to abnormally high 
figures. 


Before he discovered have to 


every interview obtains, 


of more than ten people in 


munity. 


the names of 


ever obtain it 


names in the most order 


same 


out, business, 


then, the scheme offers a_ clear-cut, 
effective plan for covering any territory thoroughly, 
systematically, methodically, and with the certainty of 


resulting production. 


In general, 


SALESMANSHIP PsyCHOLoGYy 


Speaking at the final session on this after- 
noon, Professor E. K. Strong, of the School 
of Life Insurance Salesmanship at the Carnegie 
Institute, gave a lecture on “The Psychology 
of the Life Insurance Sale.” Taking the sales 
talk of an agent trying to sell an educational 
policy as the basis of his talk, Professor Strong 
dissected and analyzed it in a manner calcu- 
lated to bring out the important steps whereby 
the prospect was led to buy the policy. His 
method of doing this was as follows: 


What is the “response” that the salesman desired 
from Dr. Barnes? Clearly to get Barnes to buy an 
educational policy. Let us record here at the right 
word “Response,” and under it the word “Buying” 
to record the first step in our psychological analysis. 

Second, before Barnes will buy, what ideas or 
feelings, or what not, must be in Barnes’ mind? For 
surely he won’t buy except after some thought on the 
subject. Careful analysis has shown that Barnes 
must have gone through two kinds of mental processes 
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The Globe Mutual Life Insurance Co., of Chicago, Illinois 


Incorporated under the Insurance Laws of the State = March 25, 1895, or now inits TWENTY-SIXTH 
R. 


THE GLOBE IS THE OLDEST LIFE INSURANCE, INSTITUTION IN THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 
TRANSACTING INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
The following are some of the leading features of the record of the GLOBE: 


CLAIMS PAID ON SIGHT 
CLAIMS PAID BY TELEGRAPH CLAIMS PAID BY TELEPHONE 


CLAIMS PAID BY SPECIAL DELIVERY BY CHECK SENT DIRECT TO THE BENEFICIARY. 


CLAIMS PAID FOR DEATH AND TOTAL AND PERMANENT DISABILITY 
TEN THOUSAND OF SUCH CLAIMS PAID ON POLICIES 


issued on residents of Chicago and within the Forty Mile limit of Chicago. This is a greater number than was 
paid by any ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, in the same territory. 


PROGRESS OF THE GLOBE FOR 1920 (ESTIMATED) based on the progress of the first six months. 


The average gain in Assets, Income, Insurance in force, Interest, Industrial Weekly Debit, Ordinary Debit for 
the first six months of 1920, is 119%. That is many times greater gain than the average of all life insurance com- 
panies in the United States, the last Insurance Report published. 


Ordinary and Industrial Branches. 


The Globe is run on a system whereby an agent can become a superintendent almost the day he starts if he has the 
ability to get and hold men, and builds up his own agency. One man who started with us on this system thirteen 
years ago made over $10,000 the first six months and will make about $22,000 this year besides having a renewal 
interest in his business. 


T. F. Barry, President, General Mgr. and Founder 

















If you are looking for an opportunity 
to render efficient and satisfactory 


Service 


as a Life Insurance Salesman and 
have a proper regard for your client’s 
interests, investigate the record, 
financial condition and policy con- 
tracts of the HOME LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK, 


Wm. A. Marshall, President, 


and then communicate with Geo. W. 
Murray, Superintendent of Agencies, 
regarding terms of Agency Contract. 











THE FEDERAL LIFE 


the OLDEST and LARGEST Illinois Legal Reserve Company 
originally organized and ever since continuously operated as 
such, writing all forms of regular Life and Endowment as well 
as Commercial and Monthly Premium Accident and Health 
policies in twenty states and operating in its twenty-first year, 
with $45,000,000 of high grade insurance in force, about $5,000,- 
000 of admitted assets, $400,000 of surplus to policyholders 
and a premium income of about $5,000 per day, desires to 
contract with State and District Managers and Solicitors, in 
Montana, Western Nebraska, Eastern Missouri, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Georgia, North Carolina and New Hampshire. 


Capable, Industrious, Determined men and women of high 
character and correct habits, who stand well in their commu- 
nities, who will be Assets (not Liabilities) to the company, 
now disconnected, or even wholly inexperienced in insurance, 
desirous of life-long connections, willing to be taught the pro- 
fession of insurance by a company of enterprising, conservative 
and honorable management, whose policies and agents’ con- 
tracts are unexcelled in fairness, would do well to communicate 
with the FEDERAL. Such men and women may secure 
contracts affording an opportunity to establish a Competency 
and a Continuing Income, to represent either the Life or 
Accident and Health Department, or both. 


For detailed information address, giving references, Isaac 
Miller Hamilton, President, or Charles S. Rannells, Vice- 
President, Federal Life Building, Chicago. 
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before he will buy. He must be “convinced” and he 
must be impelled, that is, made emotionally desirous. 
Ile won’t buy unless he is convinced that buying is 
a reasonable, sensible thing to do. He must be intel- 
lectually satisfied, in other words. And, on the 
other hand, he won’t buy until he is desirous of the 
service. Of the two, the latter is the more important. 
Many a prospect has been eniirely convinced that he 
should take your policy, yet he didn’t do it, as you 
He didn’t do it because you failed 
to make him it. We will under the 
word “Response” already the the two 
ds “Convictions” and ‘Impulses.” 


very well know. 


want record 


on board, 

Taking up first the process of securing a 
cotivinced state of mind, Professor Strong 
shows that it is brought about by a series of 
leading questions which of necessity require an 
affirmative answer. Whereas the _ prospect 
might not affirm the final question, if that were 
brought up without first leading to it by other 
questions, he is induced to such action by play- 
ing upon his emotions. In this way the pros- 
pect is convinced that the policy is what he 
needs to put his son through and is therefore 
intellectually ready to buy. But he must be 
made emotionally ready as well, before he 
actually will sign the dotted line. 

First of all, Barnes must love his son. If he didn’t 
he hardly would buy the policy, regardless of how 


Fortunately for 
Sec- 


might be convinced. 
the salesman, Barnes is known to love his boy. 


ond, it is a very great help, although not a necessity, 


thoroughly he 


that Barnes be greatly interested in. the particular 
college to which the boy is to go. Third, to the ex- 
tent that Barnes loved his wife, to that extent he 


would want to save her from worry about financing 
Fourth, like all human 
Particularly he 


the boy’s education. Barnes, 


beings, desires approval from others. 


would desire approval from his son, his wife, from 
others in general, and finally from the salesman. 
And fifth, if the matter were presented properly, 


Barnes would enjoy fighting to get something for the 
of son and wife. These make up the im- 
pulses that must possess him before he will want to 
to repeat them—love of interest in his 
college, love of approval 


benefit 


buy; son, 


love of wife, for himself, 
and love of fighting for his loved ones. 

In regard to the actual method of arriving 
at the various results which have been enumer- 
ated Dr. Strong endeavors to show that it is 
all in the way in which the situation is pre- 
sented. In the first place it is necessary to 
arouse interest in this case by referring to the 
son, who will some day need to be educated. 
The son then being the point of interest it 
next becomes necessary to incite the emotion 
of the man, in this case love of his son, to its 
maximum strength, 

After 


have 


“From what you 
if 


sitting, Begley continues: 
Dr. Barnes, I don’t need to 
you believe in a college education.” 

(What else could he 


said, ask you 
“Certainly not,” is the reply. 
say or 
“You doubtless feel,’? added “that Wes- 
leyan did a lot for you, and that you want your boy 
training. As look back 
there anything else you could 
give your boy which you believe would benefit him as 


do?) 
Begley, 
to have a on 


college you 


your experience, is 


much as a college education?” 

By now, Begley has Barnes’ full interest; he has 
established the first conviction—“Son must go to 
college,” and has impelled him in of his 
love for his and interest his college. 
Moreover, he has touched on Barnes’ fighting in- 
stinet “Ts there anything else you could give your 
‘oy which you believe would benefit him as much as 


he terms 


son his in 


4 college education?” 
Can 
when he 


but And 


practically sol¢? 


Barnes do anything else agree? 


he 
Note what has beett accomplished before the idea 


does agree, isn’t 
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of insurance has flashed through Barnes’ mind. Note 
that Barnes has agreed that there is nothing he 
would rather have for his son than a college educa- 
tion. Conviction No. 1 has been established most 
thoroughly and agreed to, and it is backed up by 
Barnes’ love for his son, his interest in his college, 
and to some extent by his fighting instinct—his will- 
ingness and determination to get for his boy those 
things that his boy needs. 

The next few remarks are devoted to introducing 
the idea of “insurance” and to connecting it up with 
the idea of “son going to college.’”” Barnes, can’t 
make the connection, and says “I never heard of an 
This opens the way for Begley 
It is a good proposition, 


educational policy.” 
to outline the proposition. 
and Barnes is sold. 

The Begley-Barnes sale might have been concocted 
by any live salesman with common sense and expe- 
rience. There nothing esoteric about it. It is 
used because it illustrates so well the process under- 
lying that phase of human behavior having to do with 
influencing others. The province of the psychologist 
is to formulate such processes for general use. 


is 


Pap SECRETARY IDEA 


The full time or paid secretary idea for local 
associations received considerable attention at 
the hands of the National Association this 
year. Clinton F. Criswell, secretary of the 





E. S. Mitier, Vice-Pres. 1919-1920 


Regina, Sask., Canada. 


Cleveland Association, presented to the Na- 
tional body from personal experience and long 
study of the subject, some of the advantages 
to be gained thereby: 

First, I hope you will pardon my suggestion in 
pointing out the chief interest in this does not lie 
so much in the fact that the secretary is paid as that 
he devotes full time to such duties. ‘Full time” or 
“permanent”? would be a clear designation. 

The recommendation of Ex-president Voshell in his 
retiring address at the Pittsburgh convention that hé 
deemed it highly advisable for all local associations 
to have paid secretaries evidently struck a ready re- 
sponse in the Cleveland delegation, for within thirty 
days your humble servant was given his portfolio and 
told to “go to it.” 

The establishment of a secretary’s office gives the 
local association an executive headquarters. Impartial 
information and advice is available to the public and 
closer personal contact is had with the members of 
the association than is possible by a secretary whose 
time primarily occupied with business. 
Committee work is more efficient when the secretary, 
with different committees and sees 


is his own 


ex-officio, sits in 


that plans and suggestions vitalize into practical ex- 
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pression. For example, at the present time I happen 
to be assisting our educational committee to publish a 
sales booklet. 

The effectiveness of the executive committee 
especially strengthened. 


is 


Cases involving breach of insurance ethics are sys- 
tematically followed to a conclusion. 

We maintain accurate files of every licensed life 
agent in Cleveland. These cards contain points of 
personal information, and become a sort of rating 
bureau of professional standing. 

The secretary’s office is the logical place for the 
best life insurance library in the city. It is a stamp- 
ing ground for the agents and a clearing house for 
the managers. We often mimeograph the addresses 
of our speakers along with sales points and items of 
local interest. General agents as well as soliciting 
agents have reported that various circulars, some of 
which I have written, have assisted in closing business. 

We in Cleveland have only begun to touch the op- 
portunity of home office and local agency co-operation. 
I believe that the secretaries of large associations are 
in a position to conduct classes in the fundamentals of 
salesmanship and personal efficiency. This would 
eliminate the duplication of preliminary sales effort 
on the part of the busy general agents. 

I do not think the Cleveland association would ever 
be satisfied to slide back into the old method of part- 
time secretary operation. The association is becoming 
so strong that there appears little need of any other 
organizations. One of my greatest satisfactions has 
been to smooth out personal differences between mem- 
bers and to note an increasing spirit of unity and 
good fellowship. The secretary acts as the neutral 
buffer state to absorb the irritation inevitable in any 
large business. His office becomes a sort of welfare 
department for the association, where common prob- 
lems are approached from the viewpoint of the good 
of the craft. 


AssociATION Dues SUFFICIENT 

Mr. Criswell pointed out that at the start 
his salary was paid by subscription and by an 
underwriting agreement, but that the idea was 
soon sold to all the members so that the asso- 
ciation dues are now sufficient to cover his 
salary. The idea was not forced on them, but 
allowed to grow upon them and the effect of 
such a plan was excellent. He continued as 
follows: 


must work out its financing 
in the light of what it aims to do. Success comes 
fastest through active co-operation with the efforts 
of other men towards business betterment. A few 
men cannot work with others and are border line 
cases when it comes to expense. I must say that we 
have a generous lot of fellows in Cleveland. General 
agents pay $10 per month, superintendents $5 per 
month, soliciting agents $2 per month, and non-resident 
members $1 per month. Under the change of secre- 
tary plan, the income has increased from about $500 
per year to $8500, and we shall raise it to $10,000 
within another six months. It takes money to make 
the mare go and we intend to drive hard. 


Each local association 


Lapsation of members is negligible under the new 
system, the expense being evidently viewed as a busi- 
ness investment upon which good dividends are paid. 
Arrearage of dues averages about 5 per cent, most 
of which is collectible. 

I regret very much that the Cleveland association 
reports an increase in membership of only 83 per 
cent in the double-up campaign, but I submit the fore- 
going remarks as evidence of our sincere effort to 
contribute a new type of local association work. We 
have made no special effort to secure members, feeling 
that a body of four or five hundred full-time men 
who are representative of the best character in the 
business could do more toward elevating the profes- 
sion than a larger number inevitably containing men 
of who are members to-day and 
lapsed to-morrow. 


indifferent ideals, 
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PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 60 years next birthday. 
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EVERYTHING IS GUARANTEED 
NOTHING IS ESTIMATED 


Agents selling life insurance find it a distinct 
advantage to sell policies that carry absolute 
promises, backed by the guaranty of the in- 
suring company 
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issues only’ non-participating insurance. It 
is the kind that appeals to the people who 
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OLD HABITS UPHELD 


Monthly Incomes Policy Keeps 
Household in Accustomed 
System 


A DEFINITE SCHEME OF FINANCIAL 
FUTURE 


Comparison of Methods for Providing 
Against Dependency of Self or Family 





The essay presented herewith was 
awarded first prize in the Prize Essay 
Contest of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters at its thirty-first an- 
nual convention at Boston this week. 
The topic selected for this year’s con- 
testants was “The Monthly Income 
Policy a Definite Financial Life Pro- 
gram.” This essay was written by 
Edmund C, Armes of the Birmingham, 
Ala., association, 











Habit and instinct are no doubt the funda- 
mental axes on which originally revolved all 
human action, and in spite of our intellectual 

progress we are still largely creatures of habit. 

In the last economic analysis our homes are 
regulated and governed by a system which we 
inaugurate and maintain for the purpose of 
existence; a system which may beget efficiency, 
economy and harmony in one case or, because 
of its faults, in another case may not obtain 
satisfactory results. Yet such a system exists ; 
a system of existence, if you will. We work 
for two things chiefly; compensation and 
achievement. Upon what we do with our com- 
pensation rests our material success, and the 
habits we form with respect to negotiating this 
compensation are the basis of our family ex- 
istence. 

Most men receive their compensation in 
monthly or semi-monthly installments and not 
in one large sum covering the entire year’s 
work. The families of men form the habit of 
negotiating these small monthly stipends with 
the butcher, the baker or the candlestick maker 
as the case may be. Any sudden legacy or 
benefit of larger dimension that may be re- 
ceived creates a disrupting status and before 
long another contribution is made to the ninety 
per cent of all estates of over $5000 that are 
dissipated within seven years. A small lump 
sum is a necessary and a vital thing to the 
family that has just lost its breadwinner, but 
the continuation of the economic system which 
governs our homes is a most natural, logical 
and businesslike arrangement. For this pur- 


“investment” in fraudulent enterprises. 


pose there is necessary a definite scheme or 
provision for the family’s financial future. 

1. It may be in the shape of remuneration 
to the breadwinner himself after his period of 
income productivity has gone, through what 
is known as pension, old age insurance or cer- 
tain forms of annuities. These income payments 
usually begin at age sixty-five, but in many 
cases do not provide for the estate in the event 
of the insured’s death in the same liberal man- 
ner as prescribed by the monthly income policy. 
However, it is a startling fact that nineteen 
out of twenty men fail to provide either for 
their old age or for their families at death, 
and this form of insurance can well be con- 
sidered more seriously. 

2. It may be in the shape of a trust agree- 
ment with a bank, a trust company or some 
other institution making provision for the in- 
vestment of lump sum insurance funds or other 
assets the income from which is to be paid to 
the estate at regular intervals. This process 
naturally involves the cost of making a will, 
payment of executor’s fees, trust officer’s per- 
centages, possible depreciation in securities 
bought and the various legal entanglements 
that frequently ensue. 

3. Or it may be in the shape of the clearest, 
the most stable, the most definite provision of 
all of them—the monthly income policy. This 
form eliminates one of the greatest hazards in 
business—that of unsafe investment on the one 
hand and the possible depreciation of invest- 
ment values on the other. It is not necessary 
to mention here the present status of most 
traction and railroad companies’ stocks and 
bonds which ten years ago were considered the 
best sort of investment; or the millions of 
dollars taken every year from the public for 
Few 
people realize the tremendous responsibility at- 
tached to an adequate investment of moneys 
and that the great trust and insurance com- 
panies employ technically skilled and highly 
paid officials for this purpose alone. The fact 
that ninety-five per cent of all men at age 
forty-five have lost all their accumulations is 
laconic witness to the ability of the average 
man to care for his own holdings. Likewise 
the present low market in prominent stocks 
and bonds is an unfortunate commentary upon 
the judgment of even the best trained investors. 
What a great relief the monthly income policy 
must be to the discerning family benefiting 
from it; what a freedom from worry as to the 
outcome of an investment; what a sense of 
satisfaction, safety and surety; what a close 
approach to the previous manner of running 
the affairs of the home before the death loss. 
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Reasonable in cost, guaranteed by the reputa- 
tion and assets of a high class institution, 
simple as a salary check, never depreciating in 
value, regular as Government bond interest 
and, in a good company, just as secure, the 
monthly income policy fulfills the requirements 
of that system of existence which we have in- 
augurated in our society. When the bread- 
winner dies this contract “carries on,” and the 
proper subsistence, education and growth of 
the family continues—provided, of course, that 
the contract is of adequate size. 

What greater opportunity is there than to 
the life agent who grasps the vision of this 
great need and practically fills it? The pro- 
portion of men—nineteen out of twenty—who 
fail to provide for their families at death or 
for their own old age is appalling to believe. 
It is likewise estimated that thirty-five per cent 
of the widows of the country are in want and 
furthermore that ninety per cent of children 
entering school at age six have to stop before 
completing the eighth grade to go to work. 
So, there is a distinct and definite need right 
now for the application of those principles of 
life insurance salesmanship to the economic 
requirements of society and for the continu- 
ation of that system of subsistence which we 
in the course of thousands of years have not 
seen fit to change but which has suffered much 
from lack of foresight and our failure to pur- 
sue a definite, practical program respecting 
our financial future. 


Steady Producers Preferred 


An experienced and successful life insur- 
ance agent, in a recent conversation expressed 
his views as to the most desirable class of pro- 
ducers of business for life insurance com- 
panies. He believes that the men writing con- 
sistently from $150,000 to $300,000 of new busi- 
enss, year after year, are the ones who stand 
highest in the regard of company managers 
and general agents. The latter are, as quoted 
by this agent, inclined to be chary of the phe- 
nomenal producers, being suspicious that some 
of the rumors of presents, loans, and other 
valuable considerations being granted to ap- 
plicants by certain agents may have some foun- 
dation, and might lead to trouble and help 
bring their companies into disrepute. “If cur- 
rent reports are true,” said this agent, “the 
methods used by some of the great producers 
of new business might be open to: criticism. 
For example, there are vague stories of loans 
made to men who have been refused loans by 
banks, the agent insuring them making or 
securing the desired loans; of purchases of 
various kinds of property by agents from 
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prospects; of valuable presents or other con- 
sideration being given to applicants, ete. 
While these are not often susceptible of verifi- 
cation, there is little reason to doubt that such 
unethical practices are still in vogue to some 
extent, and particularly among those who are 
playing for big stakes.” 

The steady-going agents who bring in the 
applications to the amount of say $200,000 to 
$300,000 each year are therefore looked upon 
with much favor. That their work is some- 
times rendered unnecessarily difficult is evi- 
dent from actual experiences of this particular 
agent, and from stories heard by him. He 
was negotiating with a prospect for a $10,000 
policy, when the man told him he had just 
taken a $25,000 policy in another company for 
which he (the prospect) had been appointed 
agent. Upon the agent insisting that the pros- 
pect should keep his agreement to take the 
$10,000 policy, he did so; but both policies 
were subsequently allowed to lapse. However, 
there are two sides to the picture. There are 
many agents throughout the country whose 
production of new business regularly increases 
from year to year, thus, with first and renewal 
commissions, bringing them a steadily increas- 
ing income. THE SPECTATOR some months ago 
cited the case of an agent in the West, who 
was regarded as being an average man, not 
given to spectacular work, who wrote $385,000 
of insurance in his first year and in his sixth 
year had gotten his new writings up to $500,- 
000 with a yearly average of about $360,000 
during the period. This record shows what 
can be accomplished by a man who gives strict, 
systematic and intelligent attention to his busi- 
ness; and such a man need not fear that he 
will lose many of his prospects because of the 
temptations held out by rebaters. 

High-pressure business’ is not, as a rule, of 
the best quality. The business that pays is#the 
business that stays. 


Against Part Timers 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Jack- 
son, Miss., Underwriters Association held last 
week a resolution introduced by E. H. Brad- 
shaw was passed, instructing-the secretary of 
the association to address letters to general 
agencies of all companies operating in Missis- 
sippi, asking for a list of men living in Jack- 
son who have been furnished with rate books. 
This action is taken with a view to eliminat- 
ing part timers who are not licensed agents. 
Representatives of companies present ex- 
pressed themselves willing to furnish such 
lists, 


Weekly Producer for Six Years 

O. F. Gilliom, Lincoln Life agent of Indiana, 
has just completed six years of consecutive 
weekly production. In this time he has paid 
for nearly $3,000,000 of insurance. 

C. E. May, Ohio, has been on the list for 
consecutive weekly production for more than 
five years, the Lincoln Life accounting shows. 
Guy Gilbert, California, also has produced 
business every week for five years, 
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One in Ten of Wage-Earners of the United States Liable to the Disease 





CRUSADE AGAINST THE SCOURGE FAR FROM SATISFACTORY 


Death Rate in Steady Decline from 1905 to 1913, Figures Since that Year Being 
Affected by the Great War 


By Frepertck L. Horrman, LL. D. 


Few public health questions are of greater 
practical importance at the present time than 
the mortality from tuberculosis and the value 
of associated efforts to control the disease and 
bring about a material reduction. It is seven- 
teen years since the National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis 
came into existence, and the movement for 
prevention, relief and cure has in the mean- 
time become nation-wide, and in fact world- 
wide. Immense sums of money are expended 
in the furtherance of efforts, many of which 
are of doubtful intrinsic value, while others 
have been most disappointing in the results. 
No other disease has received such qualified 
consideration from the foremost minds in 
medicine and allied sciences, and in the 
furtherance of no movement has there been 
such an outpouring of public and private 
financial support. Yet no balance-sheet has 
been drawn to emphasize clearly the direction 
in which the best results are likely to be 
secured at a minimum of expense considering 
the interests of the patient, and even more so 
of the uninfected portion of the population. 

It would make a most useful contribution 
to the knowledge of the subject if a statement 
were prepared showing, with at least approxi- 
mate accuracy, the total expenditures on ac- 
count of measures for the prevention and con- 
trol of the disease on the one hand and of 
the best attainable curative results on the 
other. Such a statement is called for from the 
National Tuberculosis Association as _ the 
agency. primarily responsible for organized 
efforts practically inclusive of the whole 
United States. The time for platitudes and 
generalities has passed and for an unjustifiable 
optimism in view of the obvious failure to real- 
ize the expectations held out at the beginning 
of what is generally referred to as “the crusade 
against tuberculosis.” 


- Aw ESTIMATE FOR I920 


On the basis of an estimated population of 
107,000,000 for the United States for the mid- 
dle of 1920, it is reasonably probable that the 
number of deaths from pulmonary .tubercu- 
losis during the current year will reach 130,- 
000, and from other forms of tuberulosis 
there will probably be 18,000 additional deaths. 
This estimate is based upon the average of the 
death rates of the registration area for the 
five years preceding 1919, which are sufficiently 
representative for the present purpose. 

There are no trustworthy data which would 
justify an estimate of the probable number of 
the living population infected with tuberculosis 
at the present time. It is merely conjecture to 
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say that one case in ten terminates fatally, for 
clearly no one without a complete survey of 
the whole population is in a position to differ- 
entiate the infected element from those who 
are completely free from the tuberculosis taint, 
The number of such persons among our wage- 
earning population, however, must be enorm- 
ous, and it probably is not going too far to 
say that one-tenth is potentially liable to fall 
a victim to the disease. 


PREVENTION 1S ALL-IMPORTANT 


_ The experience during the Great War has 
clearly emphasized the supreme importance of 
any and all measures aiming at the prevention 
of tuberculosis, while at the same time illus- 
trating the very limited value of curative 
efforts even under the best possible conditions. 
The so-called sanatorium benefit included in 
the National Health Insurance Act of Great 
Britain, from which extraordinary results 
were anticipated, has, in the light of some 
seven years’ experience, been an almost com- 
plete failure. 

It is only necessary to quote some remarks 
by Mr. S. R. Marsh, the Chief Shepherd of the 
Loyal Order of Ancient Shepherds, who, in 
his recent address at the ninety-fourth annual 
meeting of the Order, took occasion to say 
with refernce to the sanatorium benefit, that, 
“It was money wasted to provide expensive 
sanatoria when such places were only palla- 
tive. He had been informed on high authority 
that seventy-five per cent of the patients dis- 
charged from sanatoria as cured had within a 
short period died.” This viewpoint has been 
gaining ground throughout Great Britain and 
in the recently adopted and amended national 
health insurance bill a provision was inserted 
under which sanatorium benefit was removed 
from national health insurance and made 4 
matter of general Government concern 
through the local health authorities. The 
whole question has been reviewed in a dis- 
cussion of sanatorium treatment by Dr. D. M. 
Taylor, the tuberculosis officer of the County 
Borough of Halifax, and medical advisor to 
the Halifax insurance committee, according 
to which after five years of observation fifty- 
one per cent of the sanatorium patients were 
dead, thirty-three per cent could not be traced, 
and only sixteen per cent were known to be 
alive. The glittering promises held out by Mr. 
Lloyd George in 1911 have not been realized 
and, broadly speaking, the progress actually 
made is out of all proportion to the expendi- 
tures and efforts put forth. 

The foregoing observations are confirmed 
by the report of the interdepartmental commit- 
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MORTALITY FROM TUBERCULOSIS OF THE LUNGS IN AMERICAN CITIES, 1900-1919 
RATES PER 100,000 OF POPULATION. 
1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 
Aiba MO 0 5s Sas ee os hw okt vee Mead 263.7} 244.9] 269.1] 214.1] 239.4] 238.7] 233.1] 167.0] 175.3] 162.9] 182.1] 173.8] 132.9] 140.0] 120.1] 115.9] 122.3] 118.8] 111.8] 102.0 
Baltianee Mic aes cos orca sees 235.4] 238.5] 222.2] 225.6] 255.6] 233.7] 241.9] 238.8] 226.9] 228.7] 228.5] 208.0] 205.9] 195.4] 187.4] 177.2] 178.1] 184.7] 190.5] 1437 
Cee a ee ee eeeecprerces: Ree DSM Feein SMepRN Kay ceti Spikes Cees Deed 211.6] 237.4] 278.1] 223.0] 195.3] 211.1] 232.6] 199.4] 197.5] 199.3] 183.3] 1433 
Boston, Ee ies AS ein en a ioe, te 249.6] 234.4] 212.3] 205.1] 215.8] 200.7] 195.6] 182.9] 169.6] 158.5] 172.5] 154.9] 158.0] 151.5] 146.7] 144.8] 153.0] 157.7] 165.1] 139.0 
Bridweporsy, GOliihs «e105 re oo ecoutieeeee Her 186.6] 225.8] 162.5] 164.8] 182.5] 192.0] 160.9] 175.8] 146.2] 141.6] 179.3] 108.3) 85.2) 82.2] 95.4] 116.6] 113.6] 146.8] 139.3] 127.3 
Bullaloenes es hw ot oes dee ocseadeot ods 113.2] 126.8] 117.6] 122.0] 135.7] 129.7] 125.2] 123.5] 127.4] 127.4] 124.6] 122.7] 123.1] 133.8} 142.1] 137.0] 141.4] 150.0] 153.6] 105.1 
Cambridge, Mass BO, eevee cr ce 248.1] 222.6] 198.7] 174.3] 196.2] 180.2] 169.4] 235.4] 264.3] 271.1] 246.1] 169.0] 179.6] 189.2] 173.4] 190.4] 181.2] 191.5] 205.5] 1615 
ChitsSa Me cok: ccs he cainco cose tes tee 165.4] 147.9] 148.2] 160.1] 166.8] 166.2) 162.4] 171.5] 163.0] 155.9] 159.0] 148.1] 145.4] 135.8] 146.4] 152.9] 132.9] 133.2] 128.8] 1055 
ClORNINNNS Oreo. SeTaaeceataieccat 126.9] 106.5] 114.4] 127.2] 137.5] 117.2) 118.8] 125.3] 119.0] 109.7] 127.9] 128.5] 113.3] 112.6] 113.6] 111.1] 126.9] 144.5] 144.6] 108 
CMR cs oss sanwcdc hones oaead 208.8] 203.5] 191.2] 209.7] 204.9} 189.0] 198.7] 181.5] 172.0] 155.3] 178.5] 159.3] 146.4] 138.3] 137.9] 132.4] 125.2] 137.9] 139.4] 107/41 
Dayton, Ohio. .. ae ies HON A: 170.9] 193.4] 181.2] 183.6] 190.6] 191.4] 204.3] 181.6] 186.8] 191.1] 162.1] 141.3] 120.0] 140.9] 114.1] 141.3] 111.6] 129.7] 128.4] 90/6 
Denver Gaee < .k acd s Sadie tre cate ees 373.4] 378.7| 373.9] 366.1] 396.2] 386.5] 370.5] 354.2] 365.5] 341.8] 303.7] 275.6] 281.6] 257.2] 257.2] 253.8] 217.0] 245.2] 312.8] 2460 
Detroit, Mich... . 113.1] 110.3] 115.7] 107.6] 118.1] 102.0] 107.3] 97.4] 91.3] 86.1] 99.8] 93.9] 87.5] 82.2] 82.3] 90.2] 104.1] 102.0] 109.1] 80 9 
Fall River, Mass............. 184.4] 154.2] 173.9] 184.1] 212.2] 146.9] 134.9] 156.7] 131.1] 129.8] 142.5] 139.8] 128.8] 132.9] 153.6] 120.1] 172.5] 155.7] 189.6] 111.3 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ...............000 00 93.6} 96.0] 100.4] 114.2] 120.9] 74.9] 82.6] 93.7] 76.3] 86.1] 102.2] 87.8] 77.4] 55.0] 68.5] 85.5} 65.0] 80.7] 867] 53°3 
SMI, «3.5 ccc osenesceesvsscns 220 .5| 180.1] 165.4] 188.3] 210.8] 170.4] 172.7| 203.4] 193.9] 182.0] 179.8] 153.1] 151.7] 179.2] 171.5) 168.7] 156.0] 155.5] 150.6] 1179 
Texse eH ORGRONE: « 5. dy ca enc noc e coon 251.4] 217.8] 208.4] 228.2] 259.4] 202.7] 228.3] 234.6] 209.9] 169.0] 177.0] 169.9] 146.5] 138.7] 146.5) 153.5] 153.9] 145.8] 136.7] 109 5 
GSS LS EE EE ROS 357.1] 321.1] 300.1] 361.8] 280.1] 312.0] 299.4] 288.3] 230.7] 226.3] 232.8] 247.4] 234.6] 243 1] 209.1] 201.9] 188.6] 192.9] 206.6] 176 2 
EQuinvilewneent ys nascar cus etn oem 206.9] 198.4] 185.9] 218.9] 246.5] 236.5] 210 0| 202.7] 194.2] 196.0] 222.8] 212.9] 186.2] 165.0] 190.5] 171.3] 165.7] 160.6] 191.2] 1429 
LOOM MN bd: boas sn selhn dog sn tx ince 192.7] 166.4] 164.3] 135.9] 141.2] 153.3] 153.4] 152.9] 121.2] 119.6] 112.9] 116.9] 119.0] 91.5] 97.5] 104.2] 106.4] 136.5] 143.8] 87/6 
WMemphint Remit s ocho coeennecsccnet 242.1] 223.0] 259.3] 190.2] 235.2] 251.7] 216.9] 206.8] 223.9] 231 9] 250.9] 218.3] 225.0] 242.7] 272.3] 261.0] 236.2] 241.9] 260.1] 162'9 
Milwaukee Wik occ. sssseccsastovecaucs 138 4] 133.9] 102.1] 127.6] 141.4] 133.5] 130.3] 114.3] 110.7] 100.6] 116.1] 100.5] 87.6] 92.3] 96.0] 86.2] 81.2] 87.5] 88.11 709 
Minneapolis, Minn. ............0... 00000 128.3] 120.2] 106.4] 118.8] 103.5] 92 9] 101.6] 103.6] 107.0} 123.0] 121 8] 134.5] 119.5] 119.0] 117.1] 128-8] 122.7] 124.7] 116-8] 10374 
Nashville, Vem) 4.2% Siansccssorebarcet 346.0] 266.6] 311.0] 246.2] 346.9] 324.9] 283.8] 244.5] 212.0] 193.3] 212.0] 203.3] 194.7] 175.6] 204.3] 204.6] 155.4] 180.3] 203.9] 1506 
Newatk Nope. ots Ae 250.7| 227.8] 225.9] 244.2] 248.0] 240.2] 247.7| 231.7| 208.7] 191.7] 215.3] 184.3] 152.3] 154.7] 163.3] 168.5] 153.2] 155.1] 135.6) 135 9 
New Haven: | Gomits .o..000 05 0so5¢4. -oneaes 187.5] 192.2] 186.0] 162.9] 161.0] 154.3] 160.0] 186.0] 145.0] 175.6] 147.4] 123.8] 101.9] 112.5] 110 3] 88.5] 94.8] 124.9] 121.9] 65. 
Tas SE So oc cucnadge rae tread 342.2] 305.0] 323.8] 314.8] 335.1] 312.2] 276 4] 298.7] 260.3] 219 2] 266.9] 242.8] 245.7] 235.9] 272.6] 267.3] 261.6] 291.8] 288.0] 212 9 
New Varnes cack nats ahora aaa 241 9] 228.8] 207.8} 211.6] 220 4] 210.4] 214 0| 205.8] 196.6] 185.6] 186 3] 184.8] 177.8] 176.0] 180.2| 176.0] 164.4] 170.6] 164.2] 1336 
Oakland Gale... sins. o see eens one 192.9] 217.0] 171.4] 140.0] 109.0] 112.3] 175.5] 201.7| 144.8] 155.3] 127.2) 104.6] 118 1] 110.0] 104.7] 117.3] 98.5] 93.6] 98.0] 134°4 
Bateson Wetec sor cnedd semana as 206.3] 183.2] 176 4] 169.7] 208.6} 176.3] 204.1] 152 3] 135.4] 153.3] 164.0] 172.2] 118.3] 136.8] 118.0] 127.0] 138.1] 131.8] 1442] 100°4 
Philadelphia, Pa...... Sos iin ene eae 217.9] 210.9] 198.4] 216.2} 230.4] 203.4] 225.1] 220.8] 201.7] 189.0] 194.1] 194 0] 170.5] 165.0] 167.6] 164.1] 170.2] 174.3] 191.8] 143'g 
Piette hoes he cree aecote 120.5} 129 2| 131 0} 136.9] 149.5] 149.1] 126.2] 112 4] 114.2} 109.0} 104.5] 106.6} 101.5] 108.0] 111.0] 110 5] 113.2] 131.7] 138.2] 109°3 
Portlangv@ees acc ocasu Coacacoesve on celes 113.9] 116 9] 103 3] 105.8] 102.0] 89.2] 80.7] 91.8] 91.4] 81.7] 84.0] 88.1] 76.8] 71.4] 70 3] 78.6] 72.3] 63.4] 82.21 67° 
Providence Re leafs osc nacearsacap acne: 236.3] 217.5] 213.2] 214.3] 187.6] 169 8] 163.4] 156 5] 151.7) 137.2] 154.2] 132.0] 115 2) 129.1) 121.6] 125.6] 134.1] 140.1] 128.0] 121'¢ 
Richmond, Va. Re eee en eiee eee 307.6] 248.4] 253.7] 259.8] 263.6] 222.7] 266.5] 238.9] 194.3] 209.2] 224.1] 209.7| 212.2) 169.7] 188.3] 175.2] 187.0] 162.6] 185.4] 153'¢ 
Rachicctime NEN Si orsccls clccecls secuseaceee 143.9] 149.2] 110.6] 125.6] 140.5] 147.3] 142.1] 125.6] 132.8] 135.7| 138.0] 112.0] 94.1] 95.3] 89.5] 98 1] 89.9] 921] 97.0] 694 
San Francisco, Cal............000cceee eres 283 6| 289.5] 278.7| 281.5} 265.1] 264.1] 176.3] 175.5) 179.7| 166.9] 185.7| 158.4] 161.3] 161.6] 178 2) 177 2| 166.4] 157.4] 169 6| 151's 
Sorantommbait cae kok Scien eo we eeee 98 8| 91.5] 86.4] 99.7] 103.5] 89.8] 71.9] 81.7] 80.0] 84.6] 90.9] 101.8] 78.4) 80.2) 81.2) 77.7] 81.0] 768] 89.6] 6779 
Scattlen Waghion ted ic eon cone cna ee 110.2] 106.8] 98.4] 90.9] 94.1] 71.3] 64.7] 79.1] 793] 88.1] 96.1] 95.1] 85.4] 81.7| 77.8] 58.6] 67.5| 71.5] 66.7] 63° 
Snokaney Wistert itusac.cencere soucnoes 109.7] 119.3] 118.4] 132.0] 105.9] 91 9] 95.0} 92.6] 103.0] 87.5] 90.0] 92.0] 65.2} 83.4] 70.0] 70.0] 58.5] 72.9] 61.4] 47°9 
Se ATS 7 aR te er ee NO OG, 3 187.1] 192.3] 181.4] 187.2] 231.7] 222.5] 195.2] 172 4] 170.2] 177.0] 167.2] 137.3] 138 2| 140 6] 147.6] 131 6| 132.3] 142 9] 129.1] 92°; 
SEPaule Nolan cc nesa. tosaueae. 120.8] 120.7] 104.7] 94.3] 105.7] 112.5] 100.0F 121.7] 92.7] 106.2] 111.3] 113.0] 107.9] 121.9] 120.8] 114.4] 108.1] 126 4] 115.8] 103'9 
Seah ME Beck, das fected de ose Fo 157.8] 158.9] 118.0] 131.1] 146.5} 120.0] 120.2] 118.7] 119.3] 111.1] 93.3] 96.7] 89.5] 99.6] 106.6] 84.8] 86.8] 88.0] 9279] 49'9 
Weshiaite Bia) Goes oes eee. ese ds erdues 292.7] 295.3] 245.0] 264.7] 277.3| 272.2] 251.5] 242.8] 221.4] 220.4] 234.4] 215.4] 213.1] 198.4] 171.8] 186.3] 172.7] 154.4] 161.7] 131'9 
Worcester, MEIGS... os sc cais oe oboseesaneees 206.0} 191.9] 165.2) 170.6] 168.0} 170.9] 154.2] 149.3] 149.8] 118.1] 104.1) 115.8] 107.8] 10436) 119.2) 114.6] 133.5) 129.4] 122-0) 95° 
Avetagess. .iGso irae 209.8] 199.4 187.5] 193.7] 204.4] 192.5 189.5; 185.8] 174.7] 167.3] 172.2! 162.9! 154.1] 151.6] 154.6] 152.5] 147.0] 152.0] 153.2] 1217 
tee appointed to consider and report upon the =———— for to prevent death from disease is not to 
immediate practical steps which should be 1900-04 | 1905-09 | 1910-14 | 1915-19 prevent disease, as is erroneously assumed in 
taken for the prevention of residential treat- — the introduction to the National Health Insur- 
ment for discharged soldiers and sailors suf- Atlanta,Ga.......] 245.5 | 193.7 | 148.9 | 114.0 ance Act and in most of the discussions on 
fering from pulmonary tuberculosis, etc. eta ogy 235.5 | 233.9 | 204-2 | ixs3 the subject in Great Britain. For the United 
They are confirmed by countless reports of Boston, Mass..... 223.2 | 180.9 | 156.6 | 151.9 States the most useful data are the returns 
7 é 4 - wes Bridgeport, Conn..| 183.9 162.5 108.6 129.0 ona 4 4 = 
insurance committees considering special Buffalo, N.Y......| 123.2 | 126.6 | 129.5 | 137.3 for large cities, with a population of approxi- 
phases of sanatorium benefit and the official Cambridge, Mass. pr Pa} oars foes mately one-fourth of the total. The table 
H i Cleveland, Ohio. ..| 122.8 117.9 118.8 126.3 abov h ifvi z ; ” 
returns made to Parliament ee ee |. ae wae > oe 3 ove s Ows gratifying changes in the death 
Dayton, Pe eh atics a. ba ae pp rates since 1905, or, dividing the twenty-year 
. : is a eee 4. 55. ia : 
Resutts More ENCOURAGING Deneae’ Mich aay 113.0 ne 383 1269 period into four five-year periods, from 198.9 
For the United States it may safely be said oe ae as ed a 74.1 per sonyee of population during eee to 
that the results have been more encouraging. og Nf. 193.8 184.7 167.1 149.3 181.5 during 1905-09, to 158.9 during 1910-14, 
é j ties ersey City, N. J.. : : 55.5 . : : : 
It is more clearly realized that in its final Los Angeies, Cal . -| 320.8 267 2 232.7 192.9 and to 145.1 during 1915-19. This reduction 
: * tencedg - LoulsvillesKyt...- 5.4 : 
analysis the problem of tuberculosis depends foulsWeRY-----| toot | i396 | t07:5 | is.7 ‘has. been achieved regardless of truly extra- 
primarily upon the conditions of living and all Memphis, Tenn. . | te | oes | ene —s ordinary social and economic differences aris- 
that is comprehended by the phrase—“human Minneapolis, Minn. 114.9 106.0 122.2 119.0 ing out of the Great War, the increase in the 
Nashville, Tenn. .. 9 97.9 aes : : : 
needs of labor.’ Although, as fully em- Newark, N. oT") 9390°4 | 299'8 | 1735 | 149.2 cost of living, the increase in the congestion 
phasized at the outset of discussions in Eng- New Haven, Conn. ie sual see of the population due to the falling off in the 
land, improvements in housing, in habits, in New ih, a 31.7 202 0 181.0 161.5 building of new homes, and, very broadly 
° ‘ : aklan OO See 5: 58. . e . ‘ F 
industry, etc., would be much more effective in Paterson, N. J. | 188.8 163.7 141.6 128.2 speaking, in the deterioration of the food sup- 
; . Philaduphia, P 214.9 07.8 78.0 : P 
reducing tuberculosis than an elaborate ir Philadelphia, Pa... --| 133.7 | 120.6 108.4 120.6 = os syria “— Prem 
- idi Portland, Ore...... 07. 3.9 9 ; e tuberculosis death rate, whic ad been 
tem of compulsory insurance providing casn je Ri...| 2133 | 155.3 | 1301 | 1298 ig Phe wired it ei. 
benefits in the event of tuberculosis occur- Richmond, Va... 260.4 224.8 200.5 172.7 steadily diminishing since 1905, reached the 
. : Rochester, N. eee 3.8 36. 5 4 : . . 
rence, the warnings and suggestions were con- San Francisco, Cai.| 279.3 | 191.8 | 169.0 164.3 lowest point on record since that date in 1913. 
° Scranton, Pa..... 96.1 81.6 86.4 8.4 
temptuously disregarded by the Government Seattle, Wash.....} 99.0 w7.7 28.9 “s Statistics AFFECTED By War 
of to-day and countless lives and treasure have Spokane, oo. . | eS | ee ana} wee ; sii 
Ouls, MLO 90. 37. . oO. : : My, 
been wasted in needless and useless reports  ¢¢. Paul, Minn. ... 108.8 106.6 115.0 113.5 The increase since that year to the end of 
s : : S N.Y 42.3 (é 7.3 § . Satine : 
and discussions without end. Syracuse, N. D.C| 2743 | 243.1 | 2058 | 1608 1918 is, of course, primarily attributable to the 
Worcester,Mass...| 180.0 | 147.9 | 110.4 | 118.8 far-reaching consequences of the Great War. 
THE PROBLEM OF PREVENTION Kae ax. 198.9 | 181.5 | 158.9 | 145.1 But the wholly unexpected and material reduc- 
tion in the rate during 1919, or from 153.2 in 


In brief, the problem of prevention has been 
passed over with platitudes and phrases, while 
treatment and cure have assumed a totally dis- 
proportionate part in efforts aiming primarily 




















at reduction in disease occurrence 
differentiated from the resulting 
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as clearly 
mortality ; 


1918 to only 121.7-in 1919, can not be con- 
sidered otherwise than as measuring in part 
the direct effect of concerted and more strenu- 
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CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of Illinois, 
Ottawa, Illinois. 


A conservative, well managed, western 
company, with close to thirty-five mil- 
lions of business. Soundly financed; 
operates in Illinois, lowa, Missouri, South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska and Mich- 
igan. Writes both participating and 
non-participating business; is a good 
dividend payer; has up-to-date policy 
forms, and has no apologies to make. 
“Look us up in the books” and write us 
for an agency proposition if interested. 


S. B. Bradford, 
Sec’y-Treasurer 


H. W. Johnson, 
President 


W. F. Weese, 
Vice-President and Agency Director 











Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 
Frankfort, Indiana 


$1,413,961.00 on Deposit with the 
Indiana Insurance Department. 


$206,155.00 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders. 


$16,000,000.00 Imsurance in force. 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW RATES, 
DISABILITY CLAUSE, DOUBLE INDEM- 
NITY PROVISION, MONTHLY INCOME, 
GUARANTEED SETTLEMENTS. 


TERRITORY OPEN IN 
INDIANA, OHIO AND ILLINOIS. 


A few top notch contracts to Insurance 
Producers with experience, character 
and ability. Address the Company. 
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ous associated methods of treatment and con- 
trol. 


MorrTaLity fROM TUBERCULOSIS OF THE LUNGS IN 


AMERICAN CITIES, 1900-1919, By FIveE- 
Year PeEnriops 


(Rates per 100,000 of Population) 


Deaths From 

Aggregate Tuberculosis 
Years Population of the Lungs Rate 
1900-1904..... 75,370,704 149,894 198.9 
1905-1909..... 87,649,584 159,097 181.6 
1910-1914..... 101,046,152 160,525 158.9 
1915-1919..... 112,522,258 163,224 145.1 


The data for Great Britain are not yet 
available for 1919, but the table following, de- 
rived from an article by Mr, Knud Stouman, 
in the International Journal of Public Health, 
will prove useful for the present purpose: 


Mortatity From TusBeERCULOSIS OF THE LUNGS IN 
Great Britain, 1909-1918 


(Rates per 100,000 of Population) 


England 
Year and Wales Ireland Scotland 
ERG bk6sanssaeee wet 109.1 183.5 127.4 
BE 6 5.cn 6 ves oa 04 101.5 171.6 114.1 
BULA Gn dees ewnaaeae 108.4 173.0 114.7 
SP rere 104.7 170.0 111.9 
Weis ce wirsaiesaices 101.2 168.2 107.9 
|} re 105.0 173.3 115.2 
| EEE LE LOTT TT 104.0 163.5 103.6 
ET 117.9 174.0 110.6 
PRE nnjais tres melee 120.4 168.1 106.8 
LS SOE en 127.9 173.9 104.5 
| Ln er een eee 137.6 172.5 106.8 


The foregoing table is limited to pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis and shows that the death 
rate since 1914 for England and Wales in- 
creased 33.6 per 100,000 of population; for 
Ireland, 9.0, and for Scotland, 3.2. The de- 
crease for American cities during 1914-1918 
was I.4 per 100,000 of population. 

Mr. Stouman gives the returns for twenty- 
six principal Italian cities, for which the 
pulmonary tuberculosis rate increased from 
166 per 100,000 of population in 1914 to 255 in 
1918, or 89.0 per 100,000. 


Some FRENCH STATISTICS 
For the city of Paris the returns are of ex- 
ceptional interest in that they include the year 
1919 and are for “other forms” of tuberculosis 
as well as pulmonary tuberculosis. The sta- 
tistics for the last six years are shown in the 
table below: 


Mortarity From TusBERCULOSIS IN THE City OF Paris, 


1914-1919 
(Rates per 100,000 of Population) 
Other Other 
Year Pulmonary Forms Year Pulmonary Forms 
i) See 9,391 1,518 BEG 66:6056% 8,424 1,559 
5 eee 9,070 1,544 2006.66.52 8,338 1,334 
1916...... 8,756 1,501 : hh CS 7,090 1,352 


This table is in curious contrast in that the 
mortality from pulmonary tuberculosis is 
shown to have actually decreased every year 
since 1914, or from 9,391 deaths in 1914 to 
7,090 in 1919. A similar reduction occurred in 
the mortality from other forms of tuberculosis, 
or from 1,518 deaths in 1914 to 1,352 in I9Q19. 

How far this actual reduction is to be at- 
tributed to a diminution in the population as 
the effect of the war can not at present be 
stated. 


(To be continued) 
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BUILD 
YOUR OWN 
BUSINESS 











under our direct 
general agency 
contract. 


Our policies provide for: 


Double Indemnity 
Disability Benefits 
Reducing Premiums 


See the new low Rates. 


JOHN F. ROCHE, 


Vice-President 


The 
Manhattan Life 


Insurance Company 


66 Broadway, New York 
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FINANCIAL RELIANCE 


Monthly Income Policy Certain as 
Mortality Experience 


FREEDOM FROM DEPENDENCE 


Makes Hazarding of Fundamental 
sources Practically Impossible 











Re= 





John R. McFee of Chicago is the 
author of the following essay on “The 
Monthly Income Policy: a _ Definite 
Financial Life Program.” It was 
awarded second prize at the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters held this week in 
Chicago. 











A program is a forecast of a performance. 
When definite it precludes alteration. The 
monthly income policy is an exact correspond- 
ence to plan in performance. It is sure as 
mathematics, certain as the mortality experi- 
ence of the race, secure as nonspeculative earn- 
ings from soundest investment. Every obliga- 
tion of the contract is of fixed certainty. Its 
maximum requirement is certain, its minimum 
benefit is ascertained. So it is a definite 
financial program with a value commensur- 
ate to both the direct and incidental power of 
the payments it makes. Because it is definite 
in the realization of its direct forecast, it be- 
comes positive as a factor in influencing indi- 
vidual effort to planned result. It may shape 
family destiny and swerve individual endeavor 





OF NEBRASKA 


209 Wilkinson Building 
Corner I2 and Farnam 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


E. M. SEARLE, Jr., President 


W. E. McCANDLESS, Vice-Pres. 
Manager of Agents 
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Thursday 





rights. 





Cleveland, Ohio 
General Agency 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from 
those with clean records and with ability to 
handle such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of The Spectator 








to success. It is secure from the frailty of in- 
dividual investment judgment. It defies even 
financial folly if the recipient of its income 
have such folly. The principal of its fund can 
never be squandered, as its fixed payments may 
not be diminished nor anticipated. It is an 
inevitable financial reliance always, when its 
income becomes payable, beyond judgment levy 
and garnishment process. So it is a bulwark 
against personal failure in the struggle for 
possession. Failure is ever a havoc where it 
brings ruin. The monthly income policy makes 
complete ruin impossible. It may convert 
failure into experience and so inspire towards 
success through repetition of effort. 

Human life, viewed as a fate, has two cer- 
tainties—its beginning and its ending, birth and 
death. 


DEATH THREAT CONSTANT 
Death is a constant threat to individual 
achievement because the time of its coming 
is unknown. Life insurance, however, knows 
the life destiny of groups of lives. By making 
the individual life just a constituent of the 
group at its age it makes the group bear the 
financial hazard of the single life. So it makes 
death, in a sense, pay for its own financial dis- 
aster. The monthly income policy provides a 
ready-invested fund. So it continues the in- 
surance of the life to insurance of the sum 
paid for the life. 

Life to the individual carries not only the 
hazard of its uncertain ending; it carries an 
alternative hazard, its prolongation beyond 
power to earn income. The monthly income 
policy may be made to pay income for old age 
support, when income earning ends or becomes 
impaired. So it may make the old age of the 
insured free from dependence. Dependence 
tends to conquer the soul. It breeds despair. 
Its horror is proportional to the spirit of the 
one who bears it. It may cause a genuine 
pathological condition and so tend to the very 
shortening of a life. It thus is evident, that 
used as a maintenance fund for old age, the 
monthly income policy may not only continue 
comfort when earning power ceases, it may 
aid in prolonging the period of old age itself. 
As used to maintain the insured’s dependents 
after he is gone, it is a definite family settle- 
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ment, of the nature of a testamentary disposi- 
tion, unalterable as planned. By its aid the 
home may be continued intact, the comfort of 
the widow may be sustained, the status of the 
family remain secure. Always the monthly in- 
come policy makes the hazarding of funda- 
mental resources practically impossible. \ It 
may keep the widow at her work in directing 
the household by relieving her from the neces- 
sity of earning a livelihood outside the home. 
It may enable her to rear the children the more 
worthily, to educate them sufficiently. Do- 
mesticity is an assumption of our civilization, 
a community need, a national reliance. Life’s 
victories may come by overcoming, but en- 
deavor often halts where failure threatens to 
ruin. We may venture to gain, but we bolt 
doors on treasures possessed. The monthly 
income policy is a bolted door on provision 
needed for indispensable maintenance. Civil- 
ized life presumes personal liability. This 
liability we generalize in duties. Stability in 


~ life’s achievements is apt to be an indictment. 


Usually its penalty is retrogression. We toil 
up to a station in life, we reach a plane and 
look forward to higher table lands. What we 
have we dread to lose. Luxuries soon become 
comforts and comforts later become necessities. 


THE REBUKE OF FAILURE 


Failure tends to despair, because in it is the 
sting of a rebuke. So it is natural to plan our 
career and to make programs for the wel- 
fare of our family. Ambitious life is constant 
effort to fling hostages to fortune. Often we 
plan a child’s career before the child is born. 
Zeal for the welfare of our own is instinctive, 
a human inheritance. We hope as we love, 
visualizing greater opportunities for our chil- 
dren than we may have encountered. The de- 
sire to leave the world better because we have 
lived in it, is the piety of the worthy man. So 
loss of family status is a horror both in con- 
templation and in realization. It takes high 
philosophy to extract sweetness from the uses 
of adversity. When adversity comes we may 
take solace, we seldom rejoice. Some of us 
find consolation in the hope that through ad- 
versity we may purchase higher award. The 


monthly income policy not only sustains for 
struggle whilst its income is being distributed, 
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it heartens the insured before its supreme need 
arrives. It should give buoyancy in the work 
of general accumulation to the insured himself. 

So the monthly income policy is not only a 
definite financial program, it is a constant 
blessing. “It blesses him that gives and him 
that receives.” It is a promise precise, certain 
to result in a performance inevitable: It may 
continue earnings made in vigor when vigor 
is lost. So through generations it may be a 
constant reminder of a father’s love, as well 
as an effectual help to those he loved. Thereby 


it becomes in reality a biography of family. 


love, the story in its realization of how duty 
despoiled death of its power to work financial 
ruin. 


An agent who cannot manufacture oppor- 
tunities by the gross had better throw out the 
old machinery and install new. 





WE WANT A MAN 
Worth $5000 A Year 


Are you that Man? Old or 
Young, he must be active and 
alert, of good habits and of force- 
ful personality. He must know 
Salesmanship, so he can instruct 
others in the art. He must know 
how to meet all kinds of men. 


THE POSITION 


is that of resident representative 
of one of the Strongest financial 
institutions in the middle west 
with ten millions of assets and 
putting new business on the 
books at the rate of $36,000,000 
a year. We are making a big 
Sales Campaign and must have 
a strong man, or more than one, 


THE LUCKY MAN 


will not be permitted to hold this 
position unless he proves he can 
earn $5,000 a year in commis- 
sions, There is no limit to the 
income that may be earned. With 
the help of the home office he can 
build up a great business the first 

ear. When a man demonstrates 

is ability he will be promoted to 
a position earning more money. 


Write to us today with full 
details. 


THE BANKERS RESERVE LIFE CO. 
Business in Force $68,000,000 
OMAHA NEBRASKA 
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FALSE SELLING IDEAS 





Incorrect to Believe that One Man is 
Qualified and Another Disqualified 
for Salesmanship 





HANDICAP CAN BE OVERCOME 





Mentality and Spirit at Least as Important 
_ as Physical and All Are Inter-Dependent 





Following is a further instalment of 
the work entitled “The Selling Process,” 
written and published by Norval A. 
Hawkins, giving a valuable insight into 
the mechanics and psychology of sales- 
manship, 











We always think of courage in association 
with its physical attributes. The brave man 
looks his fellows straight in the eye. He car- 
ries his head up, not drooping. His shoulders 
do not sag. We all would understand these 
physical indications of courage if we saw them 
in a play on the stage. The hero face to face 
with danger does not cower. He straightens 
himself to his full height; back, neck and 
shoulder muscles strongly tense. We do not 
need to be told in words that he is brave. We 
always associate such an attitude with the 
ideas of courage. 

But we have been slow to realize that the 
muscular structure of a manifestation of cour- 
age is a cause. We usually have thought it was 
an effect only, an effect of what the brave man 
feels and thinks. So we have not known that 
courage can be artificially produced in a man 
who has lacked it, and made a permanent part 
of his nature. But it is a fact that if your 
back neck and back shoulder muscles are 
trained to hold your head and upper torso in 
the attitude of a man of courage until that 
becomes second nature, the moment you face 
danger you will have thoughts and feelings of 
courage, even though you may have been a 
coward before you began training. 

The scientific explanation of this phenomenon 


is very simple. The impressions the mind re-, 


ceives from the muscles determine the character 
of the consequent thought. If you see a 
danger, and you habitually are stoop shouldered 
and let your head sag, the physical attitude of 
courage will be missing. Hence the mind will 
not be in the mental attitude of courage. But 
if when you meet the danger, your muscles, 


from habit, are in the poise of courage, your 
mind will correspondingly be in the brave atti- 
tude when it becomes conscious of danger. You 
will meet the situation courageously before 
you have time to become cowardly, for you 
will be “all set” to use courage, mentally, 
spiritually and physically before the emergency 
arises. 

The illustration is only one of many that 
might be given to show the importance of co- 
ordinating your body development with de- 
velopment of mind and soul. You should use 
the physical tools in your physical Man-mak- 
ing, but employ also in -co-operation, the 
spiritual and mental tools that will make the 
physical man work with the spiritual and the 
mental man of you. 

Now, what are the tools and processes by 


which the mental Man is to be developed? The 


tools and processes of the senses. And the 
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senses never act except through some muscular 
niovement or impulsion. So here again we 
have the cycle of physical and mental influ- 
ences. 

You know that it is important for the sales- 
man to have a good memory. Probably you 
have tried to train your memory if it is poor. 
But the chances are you trained it by some 
purely mental method. Maybe it was trained 
in accordance with what is known as the law of 
the association of ideas. That sort of train- 
ing does some good, but it is not the scientific 
way to get a reliable memory. 

Let us suppose you want to recall at will the 
name of a man you have met, a Mr. Hamilton. 
It will not suffice to think of him in association 
with the city of Hamilton, Ohio, or to con- 
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nect him in your mind with Alexander Hamil- 
ton, the statesman. Your mind may not be 
able to start you off with recollection of either 
the city or the statesman when you want to 
remember the name of the man you met six 
months ago. 

Now use the tools and processes of the 
senses to fix the name Hamilton in your mind. 
Write the name with a pen, the scratchier the 
pen the better. If it sticks and spatters ink 
on your fingers, better still. As you write it, 
say Hamilton with concentration of mind on 
your utterance and in a distinct tone. What 
have you done? You have made on your mind 
several sense impressions of the word Hamil- 
ton, each in a separate brain center. It is im- 
portant, just here, to say that each sense is 
governed by a distinct brain center. Remove 
one part of the brain, for instance, and you 
cannot hear, but all your other senses remain 
unimpaired. All the senses have their sep- 
arated centers in the brain, and are in large 
measure independent of each other. 

Your sight sense has sent an impression of 
Hamilton to one brain center, because you saw 
the word as you wrote it. The scratchy pen 
and your pronounciation of the word aloud sent 
through your auditory sense an impression of 
Hamilton to another brain center. You felt 
the spatter of ink, and this, in combination 
with your finger and hand movements in writ- 
ing the letters, sent other sense impressions to 
other sense centers. The roughness of your 
pen’s progress across the paper made an im- 
pression of Hamilton on your tactile sense. 
The word always will seem to you lacking in 
smoothness if you write it with a scratchy pen, 
and your tactile sense center in your brain 
will be introduced to Hamilton. You perceive 
how many other senses might be involved. 
You impress a brain center with each separate 
sense that is activated. 

What is the effect in helping you to remem- 
ber? Why, you have half a dozen parts of 
your brain, instead of only one, that have been 
introduced to “Hamilton.” Is it not evident 
that you have exactly six times as much like- 
lihood of remembering the-name? Any one 
brain center that later sends back the impres- 
sion transmitted to it by a sense will serve 
your purpose. If you have been trying to 
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think of the name and begin writing a letter, 
the scratch of the pen may remind you of 
Hamilton, 

The principle is even better demonstrated in 
connection with remembering to do something 


you want to be sure you won't forget. You 
will recall at the right time what you want to 
do, if you first associate the contemplated act 
with some other act you will be doing at the 
time or place when and where you want to be 
reminded, 

You want to remember to buy a certain 
article to-morrow. Then plan to buy it at a 
certain store, at a certain time, and imagine 
yourself as you will be to-morrow when you 
pass that store on your way to work. Think 
yourself through the process of buying. Im- 
agine the various sense impressions that you 
naturally would expect the actual purchase to 
make on you. See the store windows in your 
mind’s eye. Feel yourself turn in at the door. 
Smell the odor of that store. Imagine it as 
warmer or cooler than the street. Jn short, 
just take yourself ahead in imagination to a 
certain spot where you will be to-morrow when 
you want to remember. Then, when you reach 
that spot, all your senses will be affected in 
fact as they were in imagination. You will re- 
member your errand. 

These are illustrations of but one phase of 
mental development, of course. But all mental 
growth should be a similar process and involves 
the scientific use of the same sense tools. Send 
impressions to your brain from your senses, 
repeated and varied impressions, and each one 
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will build brain structure. Then, to make your 
senses and your mind reverse the process, train 
your muscles and senses to respond quickly and 
surely to the messages sent back by the mind. 
Get team work of both tools for the most ef- 
fective results. Quick muscular action quickens 
brain action. City people walk faster and 
work faster than country people. That is one 
of the principal reasons why they think faster 
than farmers. The farmer plods over heavy 
ground, his actions comparatively slow. His 
thoughts, his mental processes are slowed 
down correspondingly. The psychological and 
the physiological phenomena are intimately re- 
lated and have reciprocal effects. 

Let us consider now the tools and processes 
by which true spirituality may be Man-ufac- 
tured. In general it may be said that the most 
effective tool is knowledge that it pays to live 
cleanly and to use your soul in selling. And 
the process of making yourself a spiritual sales- 
man is just the practice of that knowledge 
every minute of your life. 

Trickery and deception, acting the immoral 
“sport,” padding expense accounts, pandering 
to the baser side of buyers,—all were practiced 
because salesmen used to think such methods 
paid. The tough drummer of yesterday, who 
could drink more whiskey and smoke more 
cigars than any average salesman, no longer 
is considered a star. The successful salesman 
of to-day is clean as a hound’s tooth, in body, 
in mind, in spirit. But this reform was not ac- 
complished by any form of “religious” conver- 
sion. Nobody saved the new salesman’s soul 
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for him. He saved it himself—not to get 
ready for a crown in heaven, but to use every 
day on his job here. 

Salesmen have cut out the booze because it 
lowered their selling efficiency. They don't 
dissipate with immoral people of either sex, 
because they want to keep up to the high mark 
of their salesmanship ambitions. We have 
learned what pays and what does not pay. So 
we just practice our knowledge with enlight- 
ened selfishness, for our own good. « 

The modern code of business ethics is the 
Golden Rule put to a practical use for our own 
good. A man was “leary” of the Golden Rule 
as it used to be understood. The motto was 
amended to read, “Do to the other fellow what 
you'd like to have him do to you, and you'll 
get done.” That cynical attitude of mind was 
due to the mistaken idea that the benefit of 
doing right must come from reciprocity by the 
other fellow, and since he wouldn't reciprocate, 
the Golden Rule didn’t pay you or me. It is 
strange that any one should think it impossible 
to live according to the Golden Rule without 
being imposed upon. But we will not go into 
that phase of the subject. The point we must fix 
in our minds is that the principal benefit result- 
ing from doing right is in the building of Man- 
hood within ourselves. We must know that 
no other benefit resulting from any transaction 
could be so profitable to us as the enriching of 
our Manhood. 

Selling nowadays requires the biggest kind 
of Man quality» The sales-Man cannot afford 
to relax his Man training for an instant. He is 
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like an athlete training for a championship con- 
test. If a runner, or a baseball player, or a 
pugilist, if any athlete were to break training 
the day before the contest, what chance would 
he have of winning? A single glass of whiskey, 
for example, would nullify the effects of 
months on the water wagon, if the drink were 
taken a few minutes before the runner started 
his race. 

In your spiritual Man developments first of 
all convince yourself absolutely that the Golden 
Rule pays. 

(To be continued) 
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THORP NEW PRESIDENT 


Other Officers Elected—G. C. Wells, 
Treasurer 


ANNUAL BANQUET HUGE SUCCESS 


Many Prominent Men Among Those at 
Speakers’ Table 
(Special Dispatch to THE SpEcTAToR) 
30sTON, Septtmber 23.—A new president of 
of the National Associatiaon of Life Under- 
writers was elected at  yesterday’s session in 
the person of Orville Thorp of Dallas, Tex., 
amid much enthusiasm, 

Officers were elected as follows: 
Orville Thorp of Dallas, Tex.; vice-presidents, 
J. L. Scott, Detroit; William Goldman, Port- 
land, Ore.; secretary, J, L. Traylor, Indianapo- 
lis; treasurer, Graham S. Wells, New York. 
These officers were elected unanimously and 
A word of appreciation by Mr. 


President, 


introduced. 
Thorp was followed by enthusiastic cheers. 
Resolutions were referred to the executive com- 
mittee that life insurance on skilled employees 
should be exempt from taxation, and recom- 
mending a study of corporation insurance by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, with the 
cc-operation of the association. The textboo' 
committee reported that a chapter on life in- 
surance is likely to be included in arithmetical 


books for school use. 


At THE BANQUET 


At the banquet on Wednesday, J. Stanley 
Edwards presiding, the speakers were Com- 
missioner Clarence W. Hobbs, Massachusetts ; 
Gen. Sir Arthur Currie, principal McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal; Job E. Hedges and Presi- 
dent elect Thorp. The presentation of the 
prizes and trophies were features of the eve- 
ning. 

3eside the banquet speakers others at the 
head table were Stephen Ireland, Glover Hast- 
ings, W. Dwight Mead, Seattle; Walton L. 
Crocker, A. O. Eliason, St, Paul; Frank Bush- 
nell, Graham C. Wells, Arthur E. Childs, W. 
D. Wyman, F E. Brodnax, H. O. Edgerton, J. 
Everett Hicks, Willard I. Hamilton, R. W. 
Moore, Jr., Seward V. Coffin, Albany; F. W. 
Ganse, J. T: Traylor. The presentations of the 
.Calef cup; Ben Williams vase, and the Chas. 
Jerome Edwards cup were made, the last 
named going to Tacoma association, which 
ranked highest in membership gain. J. Stanley 

Edwards presented gavels to associations 
reaching assigned quotas. A felicitous address 
by Clarence W. Hobbs told of an agent securing 
license on good recommendations, with last five 
service. Police in- 


years devoted to social 


quiries showed a period had been spent in prison. 


Hobbs reported few complaints—required ap- 
proval of new policy forms being bane of his 
existence. J. Stanley Edwards explained that 
most agents render different kinds of social 
Service and, in happy language, introduced 
General Currie. The latter was in full com- 
mand of the Canadian forces after the retire- 
ment of General Byng. He praised America’s 
service with Canadians in the war and urged 
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the league of friendship and goodwill between 
in world affairs. 

Job E. Hedges was 
and _ serious, 
with his wit and enthusiastic applause by his 
patriotic statements as to America’s pos ti_n 
in world affairs. 

He assured General Currie that the latter 
need have no solicitude as to the United States 
share in the world’s work; it should be done, 
but this country the right to de- 
termine in what manner jit would do it. This 
brought out wild applaus>. He admitted that 
Americans know what ought to be done every- 
where, except at home, and that they vocally 


alternately humorous 


arousing spontaneous laughter 


reserved 


regulate everything in the universe, but are 
willing to join hands with anyone who be- 
heves as they do. 

He referred to the New York bomb outrage, 
regretting that someone had been led to be- 
lieve that you can level up by pulling down. 
The right to work and acquire and to pursue 
fundamentals that cannot be 


happiness are 
He expressed respect for 


taken away from us. 
the fourteen points, but belief in the Ten Com- 
mandments, and said the golden rule has not 
been beaten yet. 

President Thorp gave co-operative under- 


President, 
Life 


OrvILLE THorp, 

National Association of 
Underwriters. 

writing as the keynote for the coming year, 


and advocated more sales congresses. 


A Bupcet SystEM 

On Wednesday morning, Earl G. Manning 
described the budget system, urging as much 
necessity for individuals to have budgets as for 
business houses to spend thousands yearly in 
taking stock and keeping records. He told of 
assisting prospects in saving by the budget sys- 
tem, then putting two-thirds of the saving into 
insurance and the remainder into building and 
loan associations. He gave an object lesson in 
presenting a plan involving a numer of long 
term endowments maturing in yearly divisions 
through sixteen years. 

J. K. Voshell conducted the 
thrift problems as chairman. Chas. W. Scovel, 
Pittsburgh, streiuously advocated ordinary life 


discussion of 
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Life Insurance 


and limited payment policies as being best for 
most people, and combining all essential thrift 
arguments as well as protection for the family 
and insured old age. He outlined a selling talk 
showing the dollar to be most productive of 
satisfactory results when invested in an ordinary 
life policy which has genuine old age and emer- 
gency benefits. With people spending six billions 
annually for luxuries it is the uaderwriter’s 
duty to urge putting much more into life in- 
surance. Mr. Scovel emphasized monthly in- 


come forms as most desirable. His final in- 
junction to tell its advantages to every indi- 
vidual vividly and personally was greeted with 
applause. 

The secretary of the Boston Y. M, C. A. urged 
co-operation of underwriters in Thrift Week 
Life Insurance Day, 


next particularly 


January 19. 


year, 


George H. Doggett, Boston, called attention 
to contest of wills of several wealthy mea 
whereby purposes of decedents were frustrated, 
and stated that life insurance afforded the best 
means of assuring payment of bequests as de- 
sired. J. T. Traylor of Indianapolis, J. J. Jack- 
son of Cleveland, and Orville Thorp of Dallas, 
paid particular attention to the subject of en- 
dowing colleges and schools by means of life 
H. J. Powell, Louisville, advocated 
endowment of other institutions similarly. Ed- 
ward A. Woods, Pittsburgh, spoke of needs of 


insurance. 


charitable institutions as one billion yearly, and 
suggested volunteer services by life insurance 
men in the securing of insurance for that pur- 
pose. They can thus help underwrite America’s 
charitable organizations. 

Franklin W. Ganse of Boston made a rapid- 
fire talk, saying the main thing with wealthy 
prospects is the approach. He referred to a 
chart drawn up by Philip Childs, showing taxes 
payable under varying conditions as useful in 
this connection as offering a concrete starting 
point. He showed how small bequests are 
vitally affected by the relative wealth of the 
testator. One point urged by him was taking 
insurance to provide for families’ needs during 
the time accupied in the settlement of the estate. 
He presented several other strong arguments 
from the viewpoints of insured, beneficiaries and 
government, and suggested that the prospect 
should be willing to pay three per cent per year 
for a guarantee of enough to pay inheritance 
taxes, especially as two-thirds would be re- 
turned after ten years.of insurance, because not 
needed thereafter. He cited the automatic 
sprinkler system as making a fire put itself out. 
Similarly with life insurance death creates a 
debt, but automatically wipes it out. Mr. Ganse 
ended by showing taxes take the best of an 
estate, leaving the remainder for the family. 

John R. McFee’s address brought out numer- 
ous inquiries and remarks. Julian Myrick, New 
York, said that lawyers sometimes go to under- 
writers for information. M. B, Trezevant, of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
spoke briefly, expressing much itnerest in cor- 
poration insurance. 

Charles Jerome Edwards, Brooklyn, reported 
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that the decision as to which is the best of 264 
scenarios presented to the committee is still 
pending. He also told of the illness of J. N. 
Russell in San Francisco, and a telegram of 
sympathy was sent. 

John A, Stevenson, third vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, spo‘xe before the association 01 the prob- 
lem of “Meeting Objections.” He took up the 
regular objections of prospects in order, and 
presented practical methods of meeting them 
which won the approval of his listeners. 


MonTHiy INcoME PoLicy 


Sectional meetings occupied Wednesday aft- 
ernoon. Miss Matlida Kahn of Salt Lake City 
advocated a monthly income policy, particularly 
with a disability clause. Women with small 
incomes, she said, should be guided into doing 
something in the way of providing for the 
future. The public should be educated by the 
use of appropriate literature. 

E. A. Woods. Pittsburgh, also spoke, em- 
phasizing what might be styled the economic 
or commercial and insurable value of the wife 
in the home. He pointed out the financial loss 
or additional expense to which a man is put 
when his wife dies and his family is deprived 
of the housekeeper, and that the life of the 
wife should, therefore, be insured. 

Miss Eugenia Goodwin also made remarks 
upon the subject. 

W. M. Duff of Pittsburgh told interestingly 
the methods used by the Woods Agency. A 
year’s work is charted in advance with 160 ob- 
jectives to aim for, stressing particular times. 
Many incentives are used, stich as a trip to the 
Saguenay river, embracing 146 pecple, a case 
a week plan, spring convention, henor chert, 
records of club winners, volunte*rs for society, 
two million to one hundred thousan1 clubs, a 
suit or overcoat contest race for one thousand 
applications in ten days, offers of prizes to 
interest the women at home who inspire men 
to grexter eff rts, and special prizes for loyilty 
day applications. 

E. A, Woods told how agents decide agency 
objectives, and how the men set their own 
minimum earning requirements and are helped 
to reach them. “Make the honor the big 
thing,” he said, “and use it in business as an 
incentive, the same as in sports.” His agency 
keeps close tab on results by means of charts, 
so that he can tell who is running behind, but 
generally the men make their objectives. 
Mr. Woodbridge, as chairman of the sectional 
meeting on agency problems, took a vote and 
found the plan to be unanimously favored. C. 
A, Rockwell of the Woods Agency, Pittsburgh, 
made suggestions brief and to the point. He 
described several methods of “Intensive Culti- 
vation.” FE. S. Albritton told of the graduate 
of an agricultural college who entered the life 
insurance business and who writes over six 
hundred thousand yearly in a country district. 
He followed the plan of seeing every policy- 
holder twice annually, displaying particular in- 
terest in any family events, and thus keeping 
in close touch with all of them and maintain- 
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ing and increasing business with them. Mr. 
Mellon of Texas also told of somewhat similar 
methods used successfully in his section, 


Mrs. Florence E. Schaal of the Equitable 


Life was one of the speakers at the women’s: 


“The 
was her sub- 


meeting: on Wednesday afternoon. 
Making of a Life Underwriter” 
ject, but she limited herself to women agents. 

Mrs. Schaal, like many others of the suc- 
cessful agents of the day, believes that the 
vision of service in life underwriting is what 
makes a life underwriter. The idea of making 
quick money has no place in the work of a real 


life underwriter. Having once gotten this 
vision, the next step is to select a company 


and following that an agent. Having gone so 
far, Mrs. Schaal said, it becomes necessary to 
train. in the work. 
General agents practically always attend to 
that for their agents nowadays. And once 
trained then the following characteristics Mrs. 
Schaal believes necessary to the life under- 


technical details of the 


writer: 


But all this avail nothing without 


certain characteristics that are essential to every suc- 
underwriter. must believe in 


training will 


cessful life First, you 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Believe that the have to 


sell is something men and women need tremendously. 


your company. thing you 
Believe firmly in the dignity and nobility of your call- 
ing, that you are not going out to ask someone to do 
something for you, but you are conferring a favor on 
that someone when you take to him the service of one 
of the strongest financial institutions of the country. 

You now belong to the great army of salesmen, of 
whom it has been said by no less authority than 
Edison, ‘The prosperity of the country rests on the 
shoulders of our salesmen, thai they can do more than 
anyone else to keep the wheels of industry running.” 
There is this difference between an insurance salesman 
and the others. They are selling some commodity, 
while you are selling that intangible thing, ‘“‘protec- 
tion,” family protection, or business protection, to 
extend over a long series of years, and this has been 
called the ‘‘acid test’? of salesmanship. 

The insurance salesman requires all the qualifica- 
tions of the ordinary salesman, but with something 
higher and finer added. Every sales- 
woman must have tact, for instance, but the insurance 
salesman must have jit in a superlative degree. He 
must have that delicate, intuitive knowledge of human 
nature that will help him quickly to get the point of 
earnest, 


salesman or 


contact with his customer. He must be in 


enthusiastic and convincing, absolutely sure of his 


statements, yet making them sa clearly and concisely 
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e 
that he leaves the feeling of large reserves of knowl- 
“Salesman should be 
part talk.” 
particularly true of an insurance salesman. He should 


edge. Someone has said that a 


nine parts judgment and one This is 


be positive and constructive, never destructive in 


criticism even when speaking of a competitor. 


Following a dissertation on scientific sales- 
manship, its faults and its good qualities, Mrs. 
Schaal concludes: 


To make one’s self a life underwriter or salesman, 
then, one should choose a good company, join a live 
agency, take a course of training in life insurance 
science and principlés, know everything that can be 
known about the contracts you are to sell, then get 
out into the field and put your knowledge into prac- 
tice and learn something about yourself, where you 
are weak and where you are strong. Learn how to 
approach people with the quiet dignity and confidence 
in yourself and the great institution of life insurance 
that you represent, which will command respect and 
attention. Learn how to your proposition 
clearly in as few words as with an 
earnestness, sincerity and enthusiasm that will hold 
the attention and awaken the interest of even the in- 
different man. Get the habit while you are talking 
earnestly and enthusiastically of reading the 
get the reaction on him of what you are saying, catch 
that fleeting glance in his eye that tells you have got 
your man, and then you have only to lead up to a 
successful close of the interview. Do not lose your 
you receive a rebuff, but retire with 
Do not get discouraged, but learn to take 
disappointments and defeat only as obstacles to be 
overcome and conquered. Use system in your work, 
so as to concentrate and not dissipate your energies. 
Be careful to recognize the of the business, 


present 
possible, yet 


man, 


poise when 


dignity. 


ethics 


both with your fellow-workers in the same company“ 
and in all companies. Never overestimate or exag- 
erate. Do not overinsure or underinsure your pros- 


pect; give time and thought to suiting the contract to 
the needs of the man, and after you have insured him 
once, look after him, give him the henefit of any new 
thing that your company presents; let him feel you 
are a safe adviser so he will come to you with his 
financial insurance, 
building up a clientele like this you will wake uv 
some morning to find that you have become a suc- 
cessful underwriter. 


problems and for more and by 


Life insurance has become a subject of con- 
stant legislation in the last few vears, the laws 
proposed being good, bad and indifferent and 
of astounding number. A good deal of interest 
is therefore attached to the report of Henry J. 
Powell, chairman of the Committee on Law 
and Legislation. The report given herewith is 
practically complete and covers a large amount 
of legislation throughout the country: 

The 


represents a 


of your committee for the past year 
legislation and bills of in- 
enacted or 
During the year 
regular 


report 
survey of 
been 
thirty-six states. 
only have held 
twenty-two states have held extra sessions. 

Since our last report 1054 bills of interest to life 
have been introduced, as compared with 
876 in 1918 and with 720 in 1916, corresponding “off” 
years, the number of laws finally affecting life insur- 
ance being sixty, as compared with forty-eight in 1918 
and thirty in 1916. 

Having in mind the impediment to the business of 
corporation insurance imposed by the so-called Pomer- 
ene amendment to the Federal Income Tax Law of 
1918, your committee hoped by this time to announce 
its repeal. As previously reported, a bill for the 
amendment of the law so as to restore the provision 
exempting the proceeds of life insurance from the 
income tax to its original condition by eliminating the 
Pomerene amendment therefrom was introduced by 
Representative Fordney on May 24, 1919. 
efforts were made by the committee, as well as by 
company ' 


terest which have introduced in 


Congress and in 
states 


twelve sessions, but 


insurance 


Repeated 


home office representatives, to induce con- 


sideration of this bill by the Committee on Ways and 


Means, but without avail. Not until several visits had 
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7% High Interest : 
Farm Mortgages leaned Bearing Bonds . 


Bond Issues bearing unusually high interest rates are offerea freely to tl 


investors today. i 


Money is tight and the financial conditions of the world are out of t 
ie T¢ 
joint. 
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What will these bonds be worth, five or ten years from now when the ‘4 
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world has again found itself and normal conditions prevail? 
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Nobody knows; nobody can tell. in 
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Farm mortgages netting 7% per annum today, are not dependent upon in 
the market nor affected by financial depressions. They are worth par to- of 
day and will be worth par five or ten years from now. he 
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They never fluctuate; they always bring the fixed interest return to " 
you on or before the day it is due. er 
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Which should the careful investor prefer? "i 
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A security with a highly speculative value or a security with a fixed si 
return and absolutely indestructible. 2 
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If interested in Farm Mortgages write for our booklet. It willexplain act 
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to you and convince you that Collins farm mortgages are safe. a 
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Obtainable in sums and maturities to suit. Our expert service is at hor 
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your command. ( 


THE F. B. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY - 
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been made to Washington for the purpose of personal 
conference with leaders in the House and Senate, 
including members of the committees in both Houses, 
was the consistent attitude of non-action with 
ence to matters of revenue, which characterized the 
last Congress after the enactment of the present law, 
definitely ascertained and of necessity acquiesced in. 

A great many other bills proposing amendments to 
or elimination of various parts of the present Federal 
revenue law were introduced during the last session 


refer- 


of Congress, but, owing to the tax policy mentioned, 
none of them were acted upon. It is reasonable to 
expect that in the coming session of Congress a real 
effort to substitute 
shall be more equitable than the present excess-profits 


some method of taxation which 


section will be seriously attempted. 

Two laws providing for slight increases in 
the State taxation of life insurance companies 
were reported by the committee. These were 
in Mississippi and Louisiana. Other features 
of State laws which came to the attention of 

: ee 4 
the committee were reported by Mr. Powell as 
follows: 

Virginia, during the last session, became the twelfth 
State to make the principle of valuation of bonds by 
the amortization method a matter of statute. This 
method is now approved and accepted by the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners in the valva- 
tion of bond investments of life insurance companies. 
To insure uniformity in statutes in all the States, it 
is probable that amortization bills will be introduced 
in many of the remaining States during the next ses- 
sions of the legislatures, and your committee recom- 
mends that local associations support such bills when 
introduced. 

A thirty-nine-year-old Kansas law, under a recent 
official interpretation, would have required companies 
covering disability, double indemnity or accident and 
health with life insurance 


provisions, in connection 


such policies 


State. 


policies, to withdraw from Kansas if 


were issued in Kansas or in any other The 
law was finally amended. 

An amendment was passed in Virginia limiting the 
eround of defense for action or suit to the time limit 
In Maryland 


a broad amendment was added prohibiting assertions 


for incontestability fixed in the policy. 


and statements which are untrue, deceptive or mis- 
leading from being placed before the public through 
letters or advertisements. 

Amendments to 
enacted in Maryland and New Jersey, which 
for the 
valuation. 


existing valuation statutes were 
provide 
acceptance of a modified preliminary term 

The State of Virginia has for many years required 
a special deposit from all insurance companies trans- 
acting business within its borders. An amendment to 
this statute was passed this year providing that life 
insurance companies whicii should deliver to the Com- 
missioner of Insurance after February 1, 


tificate 


1922, a cer- 
showing that $200,000 was deposited in its 
home State or in some other State should not be re- 
quired to make a separate special deposit in Virginia. 

Only four bills were passed relating to the require- 
ments under which licenses should be issued to insur- 
ance agents, two in Maryland and two in Massachu- 
setts. The amendments to the Maryland law have to 
do with the qualification of the agent before a license 
is issued and provide that if the State Insurance Com- 
missioner is convinced that the applicant has wilfully 
misrepresented any policy of insurance or has dealt 
unjustly or wilfully deceived any citizen of the State 
With regard to an insurance policy he shall not be 
given a license or permit. The amendments to the 
Massachusetts statutes provide that no insurance com 


pany that Commonwealth 


shall deliver in any policy 
making its agent the agent of the applicant or insured 
or having the provision that no person shall be deemed 
an agent of the company 


company in writing. 


unless authorized by the 
There were, of course, many bills both good 

~ 1 . e 7 

and bad which failed of passage. Compulsory 

Investment bills in Louisiana and New York 

Were defeated with the aid of the association. 
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Mr. Powell enumerates several other bills 


which seemed to him to be worthy of passing 
attention : 

of taxing cash surrender values came 
After strong presentation was made 


The subject 
up in Georgia. 
by underwriters and home office representatives the 
bill was defeated. 

In Mississippi a general agents’ license bill was 
introduced, but failed to pass, which provided among 
other things that if an agent’s license has been re- 
voked it cannot months after 


revocation and upon filing a bond of $5000 with the 


be reissued until six 
Insurance Commissioner. 

Municipal taxation was the subject of bills intro- 
duced in Kentucky and Delaware, providing usually 
that additional license taxation could be imposed upon 
insurance companies or agents. 

An income tax bill introduced in Ohio would have 
included insurance companies among corporations to 
be taxed and would also permit municipalities to im- 
pose a graduated tax on insurance. 

A measure intended to clarify the non-forfeiture law 
in Kentucky was introduced, but despite the fact that 
it bore the stamp of approval of the Insurance Depart- 
ment and that underwriters‘and home office representa- 
the assistance possible, the bill failed 


tives gave all 
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to pass during this session. 


Many of the laws enacted this past year have come 


in response to the constructive requirements of the 


business and have been instituted in 


vast body of policyholders. This seems to your com- 


mittee to indicate a more general appreciation and 


understanding of the life insurance business by legis- 
lators that this 
feeling will continue and that adverse legislation will, 


in general, and it is hoped friendly 


because of this condition, become less frequent. 


PRESIDENT Epwarps’s REPORT 

The need of steps being taken to have the 
with the 
recent unprecedented expansion and growth 
of the life insurance business, Mr. Edwards 
said, was early foreseen. Thousands of new 
agents have entered the life insurance business 
and to properly serve them the National asso- 
ciation recognized the necessity of broadening 
its platform and enlarging its equipment to 
meet this expansion and to keep abreast with 
the insurance times under new conditions and 
He added: 


Early in the association year your president ascer- 
conducted by Commis- 
Insurance Deypart- 


underwriters movement keep pace 


in a field of wider activity. 
tained from correspondence 
sioner Fairchild of the Colorado 
ment with the Commissioners of all the other States 
that in the year 1919 there had been issued 182,720 
" licenses in the United States. These 
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life agents’ 


behalf of the 
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figures were not complete, as they did not include 


ten States where the Commissioners their 
total “not known.” At 
the same time your association had 10,372 paid mem- 


reported 
number of life licenses as 
bers, according to your secretary’s report submitted at 
the Pittsburgh convention. 

After eliminating all duplications of 
licenses and after eliminating as large an estimate as 


possible 


may be reasonably made of names for whom licenses 
should applied it becomes 


approximately two 


perhaps never have been 
apparent that hundred 
thousand licenses issued and at the same time a mem- 


bership of 


with 


thousand in the 
National Association, either one of two things is true: 


approximately ten 


There are two many licenses issued or there are too 
few organized underwriters—probably both. 

If an organization of agents includes but 10 per 
cent of eligible agents in its membership the ques- 
tion of immediate enlargeemnt would seem 


paramount 


to be of 
importance. It is probably true that 15 
of the agents about one-half of the 
total life insurance issued and that most of the big 
men in the 


per cent write 


business are in the association. Yet 
there is not a question that can be put up to us for 
answer; there is not a problem that confronts us for 
solution; there is not a defense we are asked, as an 
association, to against taxation or 


erect legislation; 


there is not a service we are expected to perform, 
whether it be in improved salesmanship, in the train- 
ing of agents, in the 


opinion for life 


creation of favorable public 
raising of the 


standards of field ethics; nor js there a forward con- 


insurance, in the 


structive step that we as an association can take for 
the advancement of the general welfare of the busi- 
ness at large which does not come back in its last 
analysis to the question of adequate membership. 
The campaign for the National 
Association’s membership in one year was therefore 


doubling of the 


inaugurated. The project met with almost instant 
response from nearly all of the local associations, 
and the figures presented by the secretary’s report 


detailed and exact 
results of increased paid membership of the various 
local associations. At the writing these 
figures are not available, but it is believed that the 
totals will not fall 


to this convention will show the 
present 


far short of the objective set— 


20,000 members in 1920. 

Let the workers feel rewarded by the knowledge 
of a task well done, and let our membership at 
large be strengthened and inspired by the thought 
that they have had part in this gre forward step 
and that, although here and there there may have 


been individual disappointment or 
the high mark aimed at, 


never go back. 


failure to reach 
we, as an association, shall 


Mr. Edwards after expressing the value of 
the aid given by the members in the campaign 
continued his report by discussing the sales 
congresses of the past year: 


Based on this year’s experience and observation, 
the suggestion is made to those having in charge the 
preparation of future sales congress programmes that 
those in attendance get more value out of discussions 
conducted by successful life insurance salesmen than 
out of addresses by public officials and others promi- 
other business 


related to life insurance selling. 


nent in lines of upon topics not 

The total registration amounted to 1560 peo- 
ple. 

Edward A. Woods spoke this afternoon, as 
did Mr. Strong. The city in which the next 
convention will be held will be decided this 
afternoon. 


Luncheon Given to C. M. Holman 

Elijah R. Kennedy of Weed & Kennedy 
will give a luncheon at the Downtown Club, 
New York, on Tuesday of next week, to 
Charles M. Holman, so long and favorably 
known in New York and now Pacific Coast 
manager of the Commercial Union and allied 
companies. 
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THE GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


invites correspondence with Agents looking for 
wide and attractive opportunity. 








The Great-West Life is a strong progressive Company, 
with over $243,000,000 of Insurance in force, assets of over 
$31,000,000, and an unequalled record for RESULTS TO 
POLICYHOLDERS. 


For fourteen consecutive years the Company has written 
the largest Canadian Business of all the Canadian Com- 
panies doing business in Canada. 








Agency terms are liberal—and to the right type 
of man the outlook is of unlimited promise. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE—WINNIPEG, CANADA. State Agent, M. N. Hatcher 


Branch Offices in U. S. A.—North Dakota, Fargo, N. D.; Michigan, Detroit, Michigan; Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 



































Agricultural Life Insurance Company 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


@ Located in the heart of a prosperous and growing section of the 
West. Because of its favorable location, it is able to conduct its 
home office affairs at a lower expense. 


@ The Agricultural Life believes in looking after the agents in the 
field. They are the producers of business and will receive full con- 
sideration from this company. 


@ The officers of the Agricultural who are active at the head office 
are former rate book men. They have experienced all the trialsand 
triumphs of the agent. Hence they are in a position to sense the 
needs of the agent. 


@ Connect with a real agency company—one where the agent is 
given his proper place in the work. 


@ Good openings in Michigan, Minnesota and South Dakota. 
@ Over $9,000,000 in force. 


FRANCIS F. McGINNIS WILLARD E. KING 
President Vice-President and Agency Manager 


FRANKLIN A. BENSON 


Secretary and Superintendent of Agents 
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ONE HUNDRED COMPANIES REPRESENTED 


American Life Convention Opens Eighteenth Annual Meeting in 
Kansas City 





PRESIDENT H. W. JOHNSON DELIVERS ANNUAL ADDRESS 


Vital Problems of Life Insurance Discussed—Ways and Means of Renewing 
Business a Live Subject 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 22.—All records for 
attendance, enthusiasm and interest were broken 
here to-day when the American Life Conven- 
tion opened its fifteenth annual convention. The 
ordinary routine of convention activities were 
sidetracked in favor of serious discussions af- 
fecting vital problems of the business. 

Representatives of more than one hundred 
companies were present when President H. W. 
Johnson, of the Central Life of Illinois, called 
the initial session to order. The preliminary 
addresses included superlative endorsements of 
the business of insurance by such worthy per- 
sons as Commissioner of Insurance A. L. Harty 
of Missouri, and President P. W, Goebel, of 
the Commercial National Bank of Kansas City, 
who gave the address of welcome. In response 
to the address of welcome General Counsel 
Francis V. Keesting of the West Coast Life de- 
clared that “We find crystalized in the American 
Life convention the best qualities of the best 
elements of American citizenship.” 

Both President Johnson and Secretary-Treas- 
urer Blackburn expressed the hope that the 
American Life convention eve:tually will em- 
brace every legal reserve company in the United 
States. 

Emphasis was laid on the fact during the 
opening sessions, that the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents and legislatures of al! 
States in the United States except two, have 
indorsed preliminary term valuation, which is a 
cardinal principle for which the American Life 
convention always has contended. 

In the afternoon President Johnson reviewed 
the activities of the past year in his usual 
scholarly style, after which scheduled addresses 


were heard. 


Heattu Anp AccIpENT BUSINESS 


H. G. Scott, vice-president and secretary of 
the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, spoke au- 
thoritatively as well as interestingly on health 


and accident insurance. He said: 


For several years I have been requested by the 
officers of the American Life Convention to read a 
paper on accident and health insurance in connection 
with life insurance, and I have declined the honor 
year after year, as I did not feel that I was qualified 
to read such an important paper before this body, as 
my knowledge of accident and health insurance is 
largely confined to the experience of our own com- 
You will, therefore, pardon me if I confine 
my remarks to our own experience. 

\bout fourteen years ago the directors of our com- 
advantageous to add an 


pany. 


pany decided it would be 
accident and health department to our life company, 
as several companies were selling the combined poli- 
results accom- 


cies. After we had investigated the 


plished by some of the companies then writing cas- 
ually insurance and some of the companies that had 
had casualty departments and discontinued them, we 
were more discouraged than encouraged. 

We did not drop the matter after the first investi- 
gation, but kept studying and working for a plan that 





would be feasible, and we finally worked out the plan 
which appeared theoretically correct to us. The re- 
sult of our survey was that: 

1. By not issuing accident and health insurance 
without life insurance. . 

2. By having all risks examined physically and in- 
spected when applying for life insurance. 

3. By making our agency contracts such that the 
commission to the agent be adequate and keep the 
same agent writing life business interested in selling 
accident and health insurance at the same time. 

4. By having the business administered by the 
same force of officers and clerks that handle the life 
business, with only the additional clerical help that 
the volume of business would require. 

5. It appeared conclusively to us that accident and 
health insurance could be safely written at compara- 
tively low and attractive rates. 

Our accident department was started in January of 


1912, and our first year’s business was not very en- 


couraging. The premiums received during that year 
amounted to only $19,000. In January, 1918, we 
added the health department,- and at that time 
launched our perfect protection policy. Our total 


premium receipts from the accident and health depart- 
ment for that year were less than $45,000, which was 
far from encouraging. 
plan in theory, and went on the basis that anything 


However, we felt sure of our 


theoretically correct must be correct in practice, and 





H. G. Scorr, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 
Reliance Life Insurance Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


this, we believe, we now have proven. Our accident 
and health premium income from the first six months 
of 1920 was $310,000. 

There are many things to be considered by a life 
company entering the accident and health field, and 
the most important of all is one that is important to 
all life companies; that is, the lapse ratio. How are 
accident and health claims settlements going to affect 
the lapse ratio? By careless, incompetent and dila- 
tory handling of the claims a decidedly adverse ratio 
will be experienced, whereas careful, competent and 
prompt settlements will not only keep the policy in 
force, but will be the means of writing much additional 
insurance. 

The consideration next in importance is that all the 
men in charge of the agency force should be 
thoroughly imbued with the idea that the sale of acci- 
dent and health insurance is just as important to the 
company as the selling of life insurance. Our agency 
directors, supervisors and field superintendents know 
that if they do not train and have their men sell acci- 
dent and health they cannot remain with the company. 


The agency contract must be drawn so that the agent 
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receives an adecuate commission and the volume of 
accident and health premiums must be calculated on 
a proper basis to count for life volume for any addi- 
tional remuneration that may be allowed for bonuses, 
prizes, expenses or office allowances and renewal com- 
missions. 

The home-office or overhead expense must have due 
consideration. If the accident and health business is 
the same officers as handle the life busi- 
from this 

accident 


handled by 
ness there need ke no additional expense 
source. Our practice has been to have all 
and health premiums fall due on the same date as the 
term-rate an 


accident or health policy it is term-rated to the anni- 


life premiums. If it is necessary to 
versary date of the life policy. This is intended only 
to give an illustration of what appears an immaterial 
It would mean 
if the life and accident and health premiums were of 
variant dates there would have to be additional ad- 
dressograph plates, additional clerical help in that de- 
partment, additional clerical help in the notice de- 
partment, additional stationery, printing and _ postage, 
and, what is the most expensive of all, renewing and 
reinstating would be nearly doubled. 


thing which might prove very costly. 


The filing of papers and cards is an important mat- 
ter. Casualty files and cards must be handled much 
more frequently than those of the life department. A 
system must be devised whereby the papers are readily 
accessible. The accounting can be made either very 
complicated or simple. This is dependent on the in- 
genuity of the accounts department of the company. 

These matters may appear trivial to you, but they 
have been discussed at some length because the im- 
proper manner of tying up the accident and health 
production with the life production in the agency 
contracts, the wrong system of renewing, a poor or 
expensive system of filing and accounting are pitfalls 
which will change what should be a profitable business 
into a failure. 

After seven years of hard work the Reliance Life 
has stamped indelibly upon itself the idea of perfect 
protection. We have in this time seen an agency 
years ago 
with icewater coolness gradually warm up until now 
man 


force that received the innovation seven 


every 
perfect 


Reliance rate book is selling 
fact, a great many of our 
representatives have said within the past three or four 
years if we should discontinue selling accident and 
health additions to our life policies they would be 
compelled to seek another means of livelihood. 

The average individual is not interested in life 
insurance unless it is made particularly attractive by a 
salesman. The policy may easily be made interesting, 
provided it is shown that the insured will receive per- 
sonal benefits during his lifetime for any and all loss 
occurring through accident, sickness or total and per- 
manent disability. It is our duty as insurers to have 
every insurable person adequately protected—not only 
against the ultimate loss when death occurs, but 
against loss of time as well. And it is to our own in- 


carrying a 
protection. In 


terests to do so. A very considerable proportion ,of 
the lapse ratio of a life insurance company may ‘be 
charged to the fact that the policy is permitted by the 
insured to of curtailment jof 


of expense 


terminate on account 
when 


loss due to accident or sickness occurs without pro- 


earnings or income and _ increase 
Life insurance written in 
combination with accident ard _ health 
measurably self-supporting. A life insurance com- 
pany is better fitted, through its highly organized re- 
newing department, to cope with the renewal problem 
than is a casualty company, and is in position to ren- 
der more satisfactory service to its policyholders. 
Last year at Omaha we listened to a very able ad- 
dress by a representative of one of the large life com- 
panies which operates,’independently of its life busi- 
ness, one of the largest casualty businesses done in 
the country. His regarding life insurance 
companies writing accident and health insurance was 


vision for reimbursement. 


insurance is 


position 


negative. From his point of view he was correct in 
his conclusions. A life insurance company should 
not venture into a general casualty line, which is a 


distinct and separate business from life insurance, 
unless it is the intention to make it separate and dis- 
tinct and to have an independent organization to con- 
duct it properly. Our investigations have shown us 
that even this is dangerous. Personal accident and 


health insurance is a part of and appertaining to the 
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SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 


the 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF WORCESTER 


commenced business in the state of Massachusetts and, in this, its Diamond Anniversary Year, the management takes great 
pleasure in welcoming to the Bay State the members of the National Association of Life Underwriters for their 31st Annual 
Convention. 

The National and Local Associations of Life Underwriters have been of inestimable benefit to the business of life insur- 
ance in many ways, not the least of which has been the creating and fostering of that friendly feeling between agents of all 
companies which has reacted to the advantage of the American people by enabling them to obtain more adequate insurance 
protection. 

To the members of the National Association of Life Underwriters, their guests and friends we say, ‘‘No matter how 
capable the management of a life insurance company may be, no matter how firm a foundation of business integrity may un- 
derlie it, no matter, even, how excellent a policy it may offer to the public, no company can long be successful without a com- 
petent and loyal agency corps.”’ 

The institution of life insurance has been a great factor in the economic life of this country. The life insurance men 
and companies have done a commendable work, but there are still greater tasks to be performed by them, and we have perfect 
confidence that they will acquit themselves as in the past with credit to the greatest institution in the world——-LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


B. H. Wright, President D. W. Carter, Secretary 
Stephen Ireland, Superintendent of Agencies 











PUBLIC LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$500,000 Authorized Capital 


is now offering 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


for 
SUPERINTENDENTS and ASSISTANTS 


Correspondence Treated Confidential 


Write today; we may have. just what you want 


ALFRED CLOVER, Chairman of Board of Directors 
LOUIS NAROWETZ, President 


108 So. La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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business of insurance on human life, and if the proper 
health 
should be incorporated in every life insurance policy 


methods are used, accident and insurance 


the same as a total and permanent disability clause, 
vhich has become a part of almost every life insurance 
olicy issued to-day. 

Two members of the convention, including 
Vice-President Archibald A. Welch of the Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life participated in a discussion of 


ways and means whereby business can be re- 


newed. This subject was one in which all 
members evinced a great deal of interest, as 


it generally was appreciated that saving the 
business already on the books is as important 
as procuring new risks. 

J. C. Claassen, secretary of an Omaha trust 
company, spoke of investments of trust funds, 
following which a general discussion of invest- 
inents ensued. 

he first day's sessions concluded with a lively 
debate as to the benefits and faults of the double 
A majority indorsed the idea 
life 
policyholders in case of accidental death. 

President Johnson pointed out in what re- 


indemnity benefit. 


of paying double benefits to insurance 


spect the past year marks an epoch in the his- 
tory of the American Life Convention, 
ognizing that the results attained represent the 
culmination of a persistent, consistent policy, 


Fet- 


adhered to by the convention since its organi- 
zation. He showed that the recent activities of 
the convention had given new meaning to the 
words co-operation and organization, saying : 


effective 


sy co-operation we do not simply mean 
relations existing in the business organization of any 
for the placing the 


business 


purpose of 
volume of the 
books, but it extends into each and every activity of 


individual company 


largest upon company’s 


the company, its relation to its policyholders, and 


particularly with reference to effective service in 
promoting and upbuilding the most beneficent organi 
zation in the world at the present time; making for 
hetter homes, better citizenship, consequently a higher 
nd more enduring civilization. 
With this 
municated with all of the vice-presidents of this asso- 


organization 


purpose in mind your president com- 


iation, urging some sort of an where 


there were two or more life companies in each State, 
companies were 
The re- 


without regard as to whether such 
members of the American Life Convention. 
communications many 
number of States 


sponses to such were and 


gratifying indeed. In a there are 


such organizations; others promised that at an oppor- 


une time such an organization would be undertaken. 

President Johnson pointed out that the work 
during the interim of the annual meetings de- 
volving upon the officers is multiplying by leaps 
Time is arriving, he said, when 
the 


and bounds. 
the president will be expected to give 
greater part of his time to the service of the 
convention in the visitation of companies, in 
attendance upon all insurance interests affili- 
ated with or in some manner connected with 
insurance ac- 


1 


the convention, 
tivities, and to be ready at all times to give 
of his time for the benefit of the convention. 


Citing his own experience Mr. Johnson stated 


including all 


that in addition to keeping in close touch 
with the affairs of the convention by corre- 
spondence he had attended all of the meetings 
of the executive committee, the annual meet- 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents in the city of New York, the annual 
meeting of the Life Insurance Counsel at the 
same place, a hearing before the Insurance 


ing of 
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Commissioner at Albany, N. Y., a meeting of 
the Institute of the 
city of Chicago, a meeting of the Medical Sec- 
tion at French Lick, Ind., the meeting of the 
Joint Committee on Valuation, the meeting of 
the Con- 
ference at Chicago, commencing on September 


American Actuaries in 


Health and Accident Underwriters 


7, the various meetings of the sub-committee 
having in charge the organization and estab- 
the Bureau, 


f other insurance conferences. 


lishment of American Service 


and a number « 

After giving a detailed report on the con- 
vention’s attitude and activities in the question 
of preliminary term valuation as against net 
level premium and the reasons determining 
the convention’s choice of the former plan as 
laid down by the laws of Illinois Mr. Johnson 
cited the case of Maryland: 

Much Life 
Jefferson Standard, both doing business in that State. 
them 
plan, sat 
.\sso 
harmony 


credit is due to the Reliance and the 


The local companies there, although none of 


preliminary-term 
The 


working in 


the 

the 
Mr. 

Maryland 


were valuing on yy 


and consented to change. Presidents 


ciation, through Dunham, 


two of the co-operated 


Mr. 


with companies, 


splendidly with Blackburn of our organization, 


and the accomplishment was the result of successful 
team work. 

The best feeling prevailed at the meeting of the 
joint committee, and the representatives of the non 


member companies were most cordial in all matters 


throughout the deliberations, and they have mani 
fested zeal and earnest endeavor to secure needed 
legislation. A notable hearing lasting several hours 
took place before Mr. Phillips, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of the State of New York, at which time the 


representatives of the respective committees, including 
the 
mously urged approval by the Insurance Commissionet 


many of leading actuaries in the East, unani 


of a bill embodying the features agreed to by the 
joint committee. Without doubt, the result would 
have been satisfactory could the hearing have been 
had at an earlier date. The present status is one of 


harmony and good will, and the agreement will, in 


all reasonable probability, be fully consummated upon 


the convening of new legislatures in the States of 
New York and Massachusetts. 

Describing the organization, scope and 
methods of the American Service Bureau, 


President Johnson stated that prior to his elec- 
tion as had determined 


whether he favored the proposed project or 


president he not 
not, and therefore worked with an open mind, 


welcoming all suggestions and honest criti- 


cisms. The bureau, known as the American 
Service Bureau, with headquarters at Chicago, 
Ill., has been established, he remarked, with- 
out making an extra assessment to-date on the 
membership; and contracts in writing have 
been obtained from about ninety convention 
companies for inspection service by the bureau, 
‘all of whom are now supporting the bureau 
ee. He added: 

1 


by their patrona 
ll necessary safeguards have 


It is thought a 
thrown about the membership of the convention. 


been 
The 
bureau has been incorporated under the laws of the 
State of 
stock has been trusteed for the use and benefit of the 
Life Miller Hamilton, 
president of the lederal Insurance 
Chicago, Ill.; E. G. 
Pan-American Life Insurance Company, New Orleans, 


Illinois: the capital is quite nominal; the 


Convention, Isaac 
Life 
Simmons, 


American 
Company, 


vice-president of the 


La., and T. W. Blackburn, secretary and genera! 
counsel of this convention, being the present trus- 
tees. Their duties, among other things, are to elect 


the directors of the bureau from time to time, at least 
a majority of whom must at all times be members of 


the executive committee of the convention. 


was entered into by which the in- 


An agreement 
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spection business of the Hooper-Holmes 
the Life 
outside of a limited Eastern territory, has been taken 
the fol- 
board of di- 


Bureau, per- 


taining t American Convention business, 


Bureau, and 


the 


over by the American Service 


lowing were duly elected as first 


the 
Harry L. 
Company; L. J. 


rectors of bureau: 
Southland Life 


Dougherty, secretary and gen 


Seay, president, Insur- 
ance 
eral manager, Guaranty Life Insurance Company: 
E.G vice-president, Pan-American Life 
Insurance Company; T. W. Blackburn, secre- 
and H. W. Johnson, your president, and they 
are now acting as such. 


Simmons, 
your 
tary, 


the activities 
leading up to formation of the joint standing 
committee on blanks: 


The president then outlined 


During the latter March, 1919, the 


tion of your president was attracted to a communica- 


part of atten- 
tion by Wm. Brosmith, general counsel of the Travel 


ers Insurance Company, addressed to our secretary, 
Mr. Blackburn, suggesting the advisability of action 
through a joint 
the committee of National Convention of 


Insurance Commissioners, such committee to be made 


standing committee on blanks to 


confer with 


up of three persons representing the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents and a like number repre- 
senting this organization. As the Insurance Com- 
missioners’ committee was to meet on May 11, and 


that all suggestions should be in its hands thirty days 
the 


accord 


prior to and 
the 
Wight, secretary and manager of the Asso- 
Life that he 


part of immediately 


meeting, your president being in 


complete with suggestion, proposed to 
George T. 
Insurance Presidents, would, 
this 
a committee of three, provided the executive com 


mittee of 


ciation of 
on the convention, appoint 
about to meet, would 


Mr. Wight. 


committee, 


his organization, then 
This 


authorized by 


do likewise. was agreed to, and 


being duly said executive 
appointed: 

Wilbur H. 
Life Insurance Company, chairman. 

Hf. Pierson Hammond, assistant actuary, 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 

George W. Smith, actuary, Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, on the part of said association. 
Graham, vice-president and actuary, Mis- 
sourt State Life Insurance Company, St. Mo., 
chairman, 


Pierson, assistant secretary, New York 


Travelers 


George 
Louis, 
Franklin B. Mead, secretary and actuary, Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., 


and T. \W. Blackburn, secretary of this organization, 
were appointed as representatives of the American 
Life Convention. This js the joint standing com- 
mittee to confer with the committee on blanks of the 


National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 


SoME StAtTE LEGISLATION 

On the subject of State Legislation in 1920 
President Johnson said: 

Regular sessions of the legislatures were 
held in only eleven States, and special sessions 
were held in a few States. Comparatively little 
legislation has been had materially affecting 
the business of life insurance, especially with 
With 
a comparatively small in- 


reference to the question of taxation. 
the exception of 
crease in Louisiana, and some additions to the 
taxes in Virginia, and a change in Mississippi 
increasing the taxes there slightly, there have 


been no acts increasing taxation, and it is 
contended that such slight increases in the 
States mentioned do not appear to be un- 


reasonable at the present time. 

Maryland repealed its full reserve law, and 
substituted for it the Illinois Standard. New 
Jersey enacted the conference bill authorizing 
the valuation on the preliminary term method, 
slightly modified from the Illinois Standard. 
Other acts affecting been 
passed in some of the States, but as detail in 
this kind is purpose of 


insurance have 


matters of not the 
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WHY LIMIT YOUR INCOME? 


One of our agents just recently wrote a 
$450,000 Monthly Income Policy 


BECAUSE 


Our reinsurance facilities enable us to 
insure practically any size risk 


WE NEED DISTRICT MANAGERS 


Virginia—West Virginia—Tennessee 
SHENANDOAH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Roanoke, Va. 


R. H. Angell, Pres. W.L. Andrews, Sec’y-Treas. 


0. J. Lacy, Agency Manager. 








CAPITAL, $200,000.00 


Originator of the 
**MultipleOption”’ Policy, 
a three-in one contract. 

A good policy for the 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED live wire. 


A company born in the West, 
built for western people, 
by western men. 





Progressive In Its. Ideas 
Conservative In Its Management 





STEPHEN M. BABBIT, Pres. HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 














Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made as soon as disability occurs—no 
probationary period. 


Payments begin immediately on approval of claim 
—no probationary period. 

Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on _per- 
manence of disability. 

Immediate waiver of future premiums—no wait- 
ing until next anniversary. 


Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, 
without deduction for disability payments or for pre- 
miums waived. 

This new disability provision brings the service of 
America’s oldest legal reserve life insurance company 
still closer to the needs of the insuring public. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 

















Don’t Delay Decide Today 


GENERAL AGENTS 
WANTED 


If you mean 
Business 


If you can do 
Business 


Write to me— 


JACKSON MALONEY 


Manager of Agencies 


ZROHMAHZ BAZDHO ZH 
Pe A2ApedrwWdunuwzwyA say 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 NORTH BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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this address, they are omitted, as no one of 
them is considered of controlling importance. 
The address of Emmett C. May, president 
of the Peoria Life Insurance Company of 
Peoria, Ill., before the American Life Conven- 
tion was one of the most thorough and com- 
plete of the papers presented. “The Best 
Method of Acquainting the Public With the 
Benefits of Life Insurance” was the subject of 
his remarks and under that head he reviewed 
every possible method of securing publicity for 
the business. He noted that past efforts at 
publicity have been very meagre and that up 
to within five years ago the advertising done 
by life insurance companies was exceedingly 
poor and hardly paid for the cost. His con- 
clusions are that one of the very best methods 
lies in giving service, always more and better 
service. In the long run people are sure to 
recognize and remember service, whereas mere 
publicity in itself will be forgotten almost as 
soon as it is stopped. 
Mr. May urges in the follow- 
ing paragraph, that a co-operative publicity 
movement could be made of great benefit to 
life insurance companies and at low cost: 


Nevertheless, 


| am firmly of the opinion that it would be very 
beneficial to the life insurance business if the com- 
panies could unite on a method of co-operative ad- 
vertising for the education of the public. The cost 
of this advertising could be borne by the companies by 
each setting aside and paying into a general fund a 
very small sum and advertisements of the benefits of 
iegal reserve life insurance and not of any particular 
company, could be carried in all of the important 
newspapers and periodicals of the country every day 
in the year. I think we would be very much sur- 
prised at the low cost of co-operative advertising of 
this character, and it would be real advertising which 
would produce results for all, and even though there 
would be a few companies who would not co-operate 
in this regard, the benefit would be so great that they 
could be forgotten until they came to the realization 
of the benefit of their co-operation. This method of 
advertising need not interfere with any individual 
company advertisement which it might desire to do in 
addition thereto, but it would take the place very 
largely of our newspaper advertising, and it surely 
would make it much easier for life insurance salesmen 
to operate. Many hours of selling expenses would he 
saved and the public, and especially the future gen- 
erations, would be educated to the value of life in- 
surance service. Advertising done during Thrift 
Week last year was an example. Recent advertise- 
ments of life insurance run by banks are an example. 
In my opinion this is a subject which the insurance 
organization might well and profitably consider. 

Fully as interesting to life underwriters as 
to the legal section of the American Life Con- 
vention, was the address of Alfred Hurrell, 
third vice-president and general solicitor of 
the Prudential Life Insurance Company of 
America, before the latter body this week. He 
in detail “Agency Qualification 
Laws,” referring especially to their constitu- 
tionality, which, if the laws are strict enough 
to have any far-reaching results, he believed 
to be doubtful, quoting his authority from the 
fifth and fourteenth amendments to the Fed- 
eral Constitution respectively : 

The constitutional principles which must be con- 
sidered in a discussion of the subject arise by reason 
of the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which are in force 
throughout the land by virtue of the all-controlling 
character of that supreme instrument. The funda- 
mental principles embodied in these amendments are 


discussed 
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found in practically all the constitutions of the 


so that as we refer to them it may be 


to be 
several States, 
double-riveted in our 


well to remember that they are 


jurisprudence and both in force at one and the same 
time. 

Amendment is 
be deprived of 


The material language of the lifth 


* * 


“nor shall any person 


life, liberty or property without due process of law,’ 
and that of the Fourteenth 
any State deprive any 


‘ 


Amendment, “nor 
life, liberty or 


shall 
person ot 
property without due process of law.” 

From these two excerpts of the constitution, 
which are backed by like phrases in State con- 
stitutions, he deduced that a real agency law 
with teeth in it would be unconstitutional be- 
cause it would take away the right to earn an 
which the courts construe 
He finds a place for 


honest livelihood, 
as a part of liberty. 
agency laws within the rights of police power, 
which is an inherent power of the States them- 
selves: 

On whe one hand, therefore, we have the constitu- 
tional prohibition against depriving a citizen of liberty 
or property by mere fiat of the legislature, and, on the 
other, we have this all-pervading, inherent power of 
the State governments to promote the general welfare 
by restricting the exercise of constitutional rights, 
and thus in a measure seeming to deny 
then, between the Constitution and the police 
power will be found the answer to the question of 
how far a legislature may go in restricting the right 
of a man to solicit life insurance. 

In pursuing this inquiry we naturally turn to what 
the courts have said and held in construing statutes 
of a regulatory nature, the effect of which was to re- 
strict the freedom which theretofore obtained among 
men to engage in this, that or the other lawful occu- 
pation. From an examination of some of these cases, 
the principles of which are repeated and followed in 
numerous other decisions to which time will not per- 
be able to assist ourselves to a 


them. Some- 


where, 


mit reference, we may 
conclusion. 

In considering how far constitutional 
may be modified it will be well to remember that be- 
visited upon an 


guaranties 
fore restrictive regulations may be 
occupation under the police power it must be estab- 
lished as a fact that the regulations sought to be im- 
relation to the 
the community. 


posed do actually bear a reasonable 
health, safety, morals or welfare of 
This fact is to be determined by the courts, and is not 
settled by a mere fiat of the legislature. 

This point was ably set forth by Earl, J., writing 
for the New York Court of Appeals in the Jacobs 
case (98 N. Y., 98). His opinion in this well-known 


case sums up the law on this question and is replete 


with citations of the leading authorities and quota- 
tions therefrom. The court adopted the view ex- 
pressed by the Supreme Court of Illinois (70 TIIl., 


191) when, in speaking of the police power the court 
there said: proposition it may be 
stated it is the law-making power 
to determine when the exigency exists, calling into 
this power. What are the subjects of its 
exercise is clearly a judicial question.” 
then, of this 
case to the question of agency qualifications, 
that a legislature cannot arbitrarily permit 
men to sell life insurance and exclude others 
by the mere device of declaring its act to be for the 
public welfare. The matter will not rest there. The 
courts will not take the legislature’s word for it, but 
will test the act in the light of the natural results 
which will flow from it in practical operation. They 
will inquire into the question to determine 
whether as a matter ef fact the regulations provided 
will actually conserve or promote the public welfare 
or whether their real object is to further the interests 
of a special class. If they find that the public wel- 
fare is promoted by the act they will sustain it even 
if it also benefits a class, but if a benefit to a class is 
clearly and the benefit to the public very 
obscure or fanciful, they will not allow a man’s con- 
stitutional right to earn 
merely because the legislature says in 
that right it was acting in the public interest. 
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“As a_ general 
province of the 


exercise 


Applying the doctrine, well-reasoned 
we must 
conclude 


some 


whole 


seen, 


denied him 


denying him 


money to be 
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After citing a large number of important 
cases in which laws restricting certain trades 
to men of specified qualifications were. de- 
clared invalid by the courts under these pro- 
visions of the constitution, Mr. Hurrell came 
to cases directly The well 
known attempt to provide a license law for fire 
insurance brokers in York and its sub- 
sequent invalidation by the Appellate Division 
\was narrated by him in detail. 
license law providing that the riff-raff brokers 
le excluded from the business, seemed wholly 
just and right to the regular brokers who had 
built up their business at great expen:e of time 
and money. But the courts could not :ustin 
it nor other like laws concerning life insurance 
agents. from 
summed up in seven points as follows: 


affecting insurance. 
New 


In this case a 


His conclusion these cases 1S 


Coming back, then, to the assertion made early in 


that 
and the police power would be 


the paper somewhere between the Constitution 


found the answer to 
the question of how far a legislature may go in re- 
stricting the right of a citizen to solicit life insurance. 
summing the academically, 


that the cases fairly demonstrate: 


I would say, matter up 


1. That the right of a citizen freely to follow any 
lawful occupation is guaranteed to him by the Con- 
stittuion. 

That this right may not be abridged or restricted 
by “the State except under the police power. 

. That the police power of the State is not above 
an Constittuion, but can only be exercised in accord- 
ance therewith for the actual protection of the health, 
morals, safety or welfare of the community. 

4. That the exercise of the police power can only 
be sustained where the abridgment of the constitu- 
tional rights of the citizen is clearly shown to be for 
the protection of the health, etc., of the community in 
none 

5. That, in the exercise of the police power in 
regulation of a lawful occupation by license or other- 
wise, certain qualifications are to be required to be 
met by the citizen preliminary to following the occu- 
pation, these qualifications must have reference to his 
competency and trustworthiness, and cannot be merely 
arbitrary requirements. 

3. That a State may lodge discretion in a public 
hoard or official to determine the competency or trust- 
worthiness of a citizen who applies for a license to 
follow an occupation coming within the police power 
of the State, and in such cases the presumption is that 
the board or official will exercise that discretion 
honestly and not arbitrarily or capriciously; and, 

7. That if such board or official acts arbitrarily its 
or his action will be unconstitutional and subject to be 
reviewed and set aside by the courts. 

We may conclude, therefore, that valid laws may be 
solicitors to be 


requiring life insurance 


but that the license provided for must either 


enacted 
licensed, 
be granted to every 
that standards of competency and trustworthiness must 
be set up in the statute to which all must measure 
(and to which all must have the opportunity of meas- 
uring), as a condition of securing the license; that 
if the law itself does not set up those standards, but 
leaves the granting of the license to the discretion of 
the Commissioner of Insurance or other official, he 
must set them up in administering the law and adhere 
to them in granting licenses thereunder on penalty 
of having his acts reviewed and overturned by the 
courts, which jealously guard constitutional rights. 
We must also conclude from the foregoing that the 
man cannot be eliminated by legislation. 
trustworthy he is just as 
certifi- 


person who applies therefor or 


“part-time” 
If he is competent and 
much entitled under the Constitution to his 
cate as is the greatest producer in the business. The 
legislature can no more exclude him therefrom than 
it could provide by statute that no State license em- 
powering a doctor or a lawyer to practice his pro- 
fession within the State should be granted unless the 
applicant therefor agree to engage thereafter in no 
other line of or to provide that if such 
licensee should engage in any enterprise outside of his 
profession, should be forfeited. 

In fine, requirements 
worthiness mark the uttermost limits of a legislature’s 
power, beyond which it cannot go in restricting the 
right of citizens to engage in the interesting occupa- 
tion of preaching the life insurance gospel for hire. 


business, 


his license 


of competency and_trust- 
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AN AGENT’S COMPANY 
SERVING ITS POLICYHOLDERS 


WE BELIEVE THAT SERVICE TO POLICY- . 
HOLDERS STARTS WITH THE AGENT 


There would be little if any life insurance without the agent, therefore the policyholder to 


serve depends on him. : 


We believe that good agents must be well satisfied and well paid to continue to give good 


service to policyholders. 





We believe that our growth—now over $260,- 
000,000 in our 28th year—and a rate of growth 


larger than that experienced by any American 


SOME MISSOURI STATE FEATURES 


Writes both non-participating and ; 
participating policies. Life Insurance Company, is a direct tribute to ) 


ee Te a ae gene our own agents and to our position. 


non-participating policies after pre- ; | 
shiumpaying period. We believe that we have a sound, profitable, : 


ese 507, oe Miedo dt 0 the and permanent proposition that will at once ap- 


credit of policies. peal to any real life insurance man—one who 


Pays 5% interest on trust funds and is a producer and agency builder. 
installments. 


We operate 1 
See ee oe ee Pee perate in 38 States, but have attractive 


contracts, embracing all modern feat- openings for desirable men. 
ures, including disability and double 
indemnity. We would be glad to hear from men interested. 


Unusual non-forfeiture provisions. : ,; 
“ Your letter will be treated confidential. 











MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS 
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Marlborough-Blenheim Scene of Important Gathering at Atlantic City 


PROGRAM INCLUDES MANY WELL-KNOWN CASUALTY EXECUTIVES 


Charles H. Holland, William B. Mann, Leslie C. York, Chauncey S. S. Miller and 
Stewart M. Lamont Among Speakers 


AtLantic City, Sept. 23—Claim executives 
of accident:and health insurance companies 
are at the Marlborough-Blenheim hotel for the 
eleventh annual convention of the International 
Many of the members will 
International 


Claim Association, 
also attend the meeting of the 
Federation of Commercial Travelers Organiza- 
tions, also held in Atlantic City, and others will 
eo from here to White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., for the convention of the International 
Association of Casualty and Surety Under- 
The sessions began Wednesday (Sep- 
Among the 


writers. 
tember 22) and concluded [riady. 
speakers on the program are: 
Charles H. Holland, president, Royal In- 
demnity Company, New York: F, Robertson 
Jones, Workmen's Com- 
pensation Publicity Bureau, New York; Leslie 
C. York, supervisor of agencies, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, New York; William B. 
Mann, superintendent agency department, The 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, 
Ltd., New York; O. M. Eakins, M. D., medical 
Life Company, 


Logan, national secretary- 


secretary-treasurer, 


director, Reliance Insurance 
Pittsburgh; T. S. 
Travelers Protective 
St. Louis; Arthur P. Woodward, 
accident department, Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Hartford: Stewart M. 
Lamont, manager accident department, Metro- 
politan Casualty Company, New York; 
Chauncey S. S. Miller, manager publicity de- 
partment, North British and Mercantile In- 
surance Company, New York: Harry J. Nesbit, 
attorney-at-law, Pittsburgh ; Robert R. Harrold, 
special claim Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Chicago: R. Martin 
Bruns, M.D., medical examiner, Fidelity and 


Casualty Company, New York. 


treasurer, Association, 


secretary 


Company, 


representative, 


Indicative of the broadening scope and 
catholicity -of taste in making up its annual 
program, the features of the first slay’s session 
of the Claim. Association's 


eleventh annual convention were addresses of 


International 


casualty company president and the head of 
the publicity department of a group of leading 
fire insurance companies. 
ProGress tN TEN YEARS 
Just a decade ago representatives of twenty- 
SIX companies health and 
business met in this city and formed the Inter- 


writing accident 


national Claim Association. To-day six score 
men from as far west as the Pacific coast, as 
Boston 


tar south as Atlanta, as far 
and as far north as Minneapolis, representing 
102 companies, in- 


east as 


the claim departments of 
cluding such representative life insurance or- 
ganizations as the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of New York and the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Hartford, 


Company of 


Insurance 





prominent independent claims adjusters as Dr. 
David H. Keller of Chicago, distinguished 
attorneys invited 
widely different phases, of the business, gath- 
enthusiastic conven- 


and guests from several 


ered to attend the most 
tion in the history of this very earnest associa- 
tion of students and very practical exemplars 
of the distributing- end of the insurance busi- 
ness. 

President L, P. Gregory, assistant secretary 
of the Life of Pittsburgh, in his 
annual address dwelt upon the opportunities 


Reliance 


the claims departments have in upbuilding the 
business of their companies through advising 
the selling force of constant satisfactory claims 
adjustments, and insisted that the claims ad- 
justers must have the fullest knowledge of the 
selling end of che-business, whether it be health 
and accident or liability and compensation. 
Way 


TO INCREASED BUSINESS 


“every valid claim paid in a prompt, cheer- 
ful, God bless you manner,” he said, “leads to 
increased business written hy intelligent and 


alert agents. Companies are not judged by 
the published statements of assets or pictures 
of the impressive home office buildings or ornate 
policy forms, but by the service rendered by 
the claim department.” He referred to the 
huge amounts paid on account of the influenza 
pandemic and its sequels and the subsequent 
well justified increase in rates, adopted none too 
soon, and the gratifying increase in the volume 
of health business written during the last two 
He said he would like to see an exten- 
health that it 
would aid the claims departments greatly and 
He alluded to the 
significance of the Supreme Court’s decisions 


vears. 


sion of -the coverage, feeling 


popularize the business. 
that death resulting from a surgical operation 
is a risk assumed by the accident policy and 
intimated that a full realization would involve 
much more than has been apparent thus far. 

The first session was devoted to the routine 
officers 


as the reports of 


An address of welcome by a 


preliminaries, such 
and committees : 

dignitary representing the Mayor was 
handsomely 


local 


who presented a deco- 


rated key to the city, and urged the association 


eiven, 


to meet here every year, instead of every ten 
years. Proposed amendments regarding the 
methods of electing new members, and pre- 
liminary motions indicating that the question 
box feature to-morrow afternoon will be even 
livelier than ever. The was 
opened by an address hy Chauncey S. S. Miller, 
who treated the rather hackneyed topic, “Or- 
eanization and Co-operation” that had been 


second session 


assigned to him as one of the invifed guests in 
a novel wav, urging insurance men to partici- 
pate more in public life and help to dissipate 
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the fog of ignorance and distrust which has 
handicapped insurance in so many directions 
was given a thanks. 
H. Holland of the Royal 
Indemnity Company was given a hearty wel- 


and he rising vote of 


President Charles 
come. He spoke extemporaneously and ob- 
served that when it came to promotions the 
claims men did not seem to have been given 
consideration by company executives, vet their 
lexible, keenly observ- 
with all 
humanity, they often had a remarkably correct 


work made them very ft 


ant and, rubbing elbows sorts of 
knowledge of general outside conditions that 
would be valuable as company executives, and 
he dwelt upon the necessity of claim men, as 
well as others, having a thorough grounding in 
their business, cultivating introspection, 
as well as action and 
them 


orderliness of thinking 


striving to have their superiors know 


and their work more intimately. 
In closing he declared that the world seems 
from a prolonged attack of 


and 


to be suffering 
“nerves” 


the last five years, and that every one should 


following the stress misery of 


try to steady himself and to calm others, that 


rational, before-the-war conditions may be 
brought about speedily. 
Robert R. Harrold, general claim repre- 


sentative of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, spoke on “Just 
Harry J. Nesbit of Pittsburgh, 


several companies as an independent adjuster, 


\djustments.” 


representing 


evoked smiles and sharp questioning by his re- 
marks on “Accident Insurance and the Figh- 
teenth Amendment.” 


Rounp Rosin Discussion 
There was an informal round robin discus- 
sion regarding deaths and'injury claims already 
reported, following the recent Wall street ex- 
as 


Travelers 


plosion and Vice-President Logan. na- 


tional secretary of the Protective 
Association, closed the afternoon session with 
a clever paper. entitled “Some of Our Trou- 
which illustrated the variety of medical 


and the 


bles,” 
opinions of the same set of facts 
curious decisions of courts on the same set of 
facts as presented in different jurisdietions. 
Thursday evening the one social feature of 
this 
men never pay much attention to diversions at 
their annual three 
sessions a day and keeping up their discussion 
till late at night. Arthur S. 
United States manager of 
Globe Insurance Company, as chairman of the 


convention will occur, for these claims 


gatherings, often holding 
Boyd, assistant 


the Norwegian 


entertainment committee, has covered himself 
with glory. To-day he had a dainty tea served 
in the presidential suite of one of the largest 
hotels for the score or more of ladies in at- 
chair 


tendance as guests, following a rolling 


parade the leneth of the boardwalk. For the 
banquet Thursday evening at the Traymore, 
New York 
than a dozen artists. singers, dancers, recita- 
and 
souvenirs for the men and women and, to the 


he has brought down from more 


tionists mavicians: has provided unique 


joy of all hands, has barred all sneechmaking. 


Speaking hefore the International Claim 


\ssociation, Stewart M. Lamont. assistant sec- 
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FIRE 
. RE-INSURANCE 


NORWEGIAN ATLAS INS. CO., Ltd. 
WEMPLE & COMPANY, Inc. 


15 William Street 
New York New York 














Tne PENINSULAR CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office—BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Authorized Capital $250,000.00 


Now writing—Accident and Health Insurance, Live Stock. 

Commencing January Ist, will write General Casualty Lines, 
including Automobile. 

Attractive Agency Proposition in Michigan, and will soon enter 
adjoining States. 


Colon C. Lillie, Lowry Vahey, Harmon J. Wells. 
President. Managing Underwriter, Secretary and 
General Manager 






















Federated Fire Re-insurance Co. 


Authorized Capital $1,000,000.00 
Subscribed $1,000,000.00 


Re-Insurance Business Only. 


Home Office 
314-320 M.B.A. Bldg. Mason City, Iowa 




















Stability with Fraternity 


THE FRATERNAL AID UNION 


A Fraternal Beneficlary Association that Issues 
MODERN LIFE INSURANCE CONTRACTS 
ON THE LBGAL RESERVE BASIS 


Assets of Two Million Dollars Operating in Thirty-eight States 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT 


If interested, address 
V. A. YOUNG, Supreme President, LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


















If you can write Ordinary and Industrial 
business in an exceptional field, under a pro= 
gressive liveswire manager, who controls five 
offices, all making exceptional records and 
incidentally green=-backs, address (in strict 


confidence to you) Box 75, Ironton, Ohio. 








THE RIDGELY 


PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Sickness and Accident Insurance 
FOR ODD FELLOWS ONLY 





Surplus to Protect Policy-Holders = = «= $241,214.11 
Deposited With Massachusetts State Treasurer, $100,000.60 








GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCECO. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


The popularity of our SPECIAL CONTRACTS such 
as ENDOWMENTS at Ages 60, 65, 70 or 75, and our 
MONTHLY INCOME COUPON BOND POLICIES, mean 
SUCCESS to wide awake Insurance Salesmen. 

We also write TOTAL DISABILITY which provides 
for Waiver of Premium and Monthly Income and a clean 
cut DOUBLE INDEMNITY BENEFIT. 

Just at present we have a few attractive Agency 
openings in the State of OHIO. For particulars address: 


C. B. BEAUMONT, State Manager 





















2205 East 83rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 








THE KANSAS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA 
JOHN H. EDWARDS, President 


























A. M. BURTON, President 


Home Office ° ° . Re ; 





H. B. FOLK, Secretary 


LIFE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF TENNESSEE 


Industrial Weekly Insurance Life — Health — 
Accident. Pays Fifty Weeks Indemnity— 
Ordinary and Industrial Straight Life Insurance 


° ° Nashville, Tennessee 
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retary of the Indemnity Company of North 
\merica, gave a vivid comparison of the ad- 
iusting. methods of fhe past and present. In 
doing this Mr. Lamont has unearthed a large 
number of cases in which the decisions were 
unexpected, sometimes for and sometimes 
against the companies. He does not hesitate 
to tell the real history of past practices, demon- 
strating those of the present to be much im- 
proved. His address will be printed next week. 

The connection between the so-called “Frills” 
on accident and health policies and the claim 
department’s work was the subject of a short 
address by Arthur P. Woodward, secretary of 
the accident department of the Connecticut 
General Life, before the International Claim 
\ssociation. 

In attempting to define the word “frill,” he 
found several meanings but’ concluded that it 
is a decoration or embellishment in. the vocabu- 
lary of accident and health men. On this basis 


he proceeds to the discussion: 


Viewed from this angle the frills are interwoven 
with the historical development of the accident policy. 
fhe pioneer underwriters had most meager statistics 
to guide them in determining a proper premium for 
It took courage of a high order to 
a weekly pay- 


the risk assumed. 
promise $1000 for accidental death or 
ment of $5 per week for fifty-two weeks for an an- 
nual premium of $5, and it is small wonder that they 
overestimated the hazard and fixed upon a premium 


which later experience proved to be excessive. 


Chauncey S. S. Miller, publicity manager of 
the North British and Mercantile Insurance 
Company, was especially invited to deliver a 
talk before the International Claim Association. 
For the most part he pleaded for greater co- 
operation between insurance companies in gen- 
eral, although he at first remarked upon the 
possibilities of the claim adjuster in helping 
to bring about a satisfied insurance public. 
He spoke in part as follows: 


Not solely from the viewpoint of claims would 1, 
presumptuously, ask your attention to a few thoughts 
bubbling to the top in these seething times of peace and 
readjustment, but because it seems worth while per- 
haps to view our relationship with insurance generally 
and the times and customs and manners of the people 
at large. 

Psychologists and physiologists declare that to al- 
low a man to work too long at one machine with one 
series of actions jeopardizes his safety. He becomes 


an automaton, a slave to habitual co-ordinations, and 


“safety-first’’ signs must be changed frequently in de- 
sign and effectiveness to become of any real value. 

So may I invite you to step aside mentally from 
the adjuster’s particular commons to the larger and 
perhaps unbounded sphere of factors really of great 
moment in the whole enterprise of insurance? 

It is singularly a reflex of your potent activities that 
the creation of popular opinion regarding our business 
When we take 


who 


is at the beginning your own product. 


(miscalled ‘‘premiums’”’?) from persons 


commit to us their welfare and that of their depen- 
casualty 


moneys 


and associates as concerns life, fire. 


ents 


surety and other insurances, we do indeed as- 


sume solemn fiduciary duties, the extent of which and 
of which first 
do straightway build a structure of 


the (direction may not be at apparent, 
popular 


that 


but we 


faith or of distrust, precisely as we administer 





salesman is the distributor; the adjuster the 
diplomat of the business. 

If we are ever to attain that moral leadership that 
constitutes real success, all of us, and you particularly, 


educational obliga 


utilize the 


ust understand anc 
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tions and opportunities you possess. You, more than 

all others, create popular sympathy or distrust. 
Plant the seeds of and the 

is distrust, culminating in our biisiness into organized 


dissatisfaction harvest 


; j 4 
antagonism, oppression and unjust laws. A thousand 


insurance adjustments a day—life, fire, casualty—are 
a thousand seeds planted to fructify on election days 
into three and a half million ballots expressing opinion 


justly or unjustly formed. 


Just as even a hair casts its shadow, so also the 
smallest instance of unfairness darkens men’s hearts 


against us and misfortunes for our business are propa- 
Seemingly, almost every claimant for indem- 


of loss 


hasis of Rochefoucauld’s maxim: 


gated. 


nity for any sort whatever proceeds on the 


“The love of justice 
is simply, in the majority of men, the fear of suffer- 


ing injustice,” and so the claimant exaggerates tlre 


loss, magnifies the claim and distrusts the settlement. 


Several centuries before Christ’ there lived a Brah 


gynosophist named RBedpai. One of his fables 


“We ought to do our neighbor all, the 


min 
begins thus: 
good we can. If you do good, good will be done unto 
you; but if you do evil, the same will be increased to 
bad 
doesn’t it?) 

little 


misfortunes’ 


you.” (Reads like an analysis of a insurance 


measure’s origin—some claimant’s enmity 


Voltaire bitterly remarked: “Ilistory is else 


than a picture of human crime and 


an adjuster, either; but, happily, else- 
“Who 


and the average adjuster cares 


and he was not 


where he wrote: serves his country well has 


no need of ancestors,” 


not who went before him. Perhaps “it is a double 


pleasure to deceive the deceiver,” but it is a dubitable 
these days and in this country. 
that 


one, especially in 


Do we realize as insurance men insurance is 


being conducted more and more as a great public 


utility—a financial stabilizer—not merely as an invest- 
ment for groups of stockholders? Do we realize our 
opportunities and our responsibilities to educate the 
thoughtless, to save life and property by personal ex- 
ample and urging, and ultimately to permeate the 
electorate with a fairer view of what insurance is and 
instead of letting legislation born 


hew it operates, 


of prejudice and ignorance oppress and harass us all? 


Preserving the same subtle humor and the 
same pleasing use of words which character- 
ized his remarks up to this point, Mr. Miller 
proceeds with an invective against Bolshevism 
and its upon the 
After this little digression, he proceeds with a 
plea the 
fraternity in ordér that something may be ac- 


reaction insurance world. 


for co-operation among insurance 


complished in the way of just insurance legis- 
lation instead of allowing the passage of the 
ill-advised laws not our statute 
books. In this he echoes the sentiment of the 


recent convention of the Health and Accident 


many upon 


Underwriters Association. 


It is conceded that in this country legislation pur- 


ports to be popular desires translated into law; that 
the lawmakers assume to reflect the wishes of their 
constituents, or a majority of them. 

Now is it not that 


indemnity, 


true everyone who accepts a 


policy of insurance (or rather) is a dis 
tinct asset, if treated judiciously? Is it not a fact 


there is hardly an individual who during the course 
of his life does not pay in gross premiums more than 
he collects—always remembering the proper and _ in- 
costs first deductable To us 


evitable maintenance 


perhaps more than to most is it true that a satisfied 
customer is the best advertisement? Therefore, may I 


urge you most devoutly to ponder indulgently these 


suggestions and sympathize with those of us who feel 
that now more than ever before it is vitally neces- 
sary to participate directly and indirectly in upbuild- 


ing a fair feeling. for our business? To do more, 
settle just claims justly. To use 
carry the truth to everyone that 


that it is the 


much more, than 


every opportunity te 


insurance is the handmaid of credit; 


prop of the thriftv and farseeing; that excessive taxa- 
tion is illogical and destructive of true political econ- 
that the daily 


tangible loss of 


omy; woful fire waste-—an absolute 


nearly million dollars a day—is 


a4 
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criminal and could be lessened immeasurably, thereby 
preserving and conserving food, fuel, clothing, shelter 
and manufactures—all more needed than ever; that 
if each of us daily in all ways believes and has faith 
in his belief that neces- 


sary and beneficial and by his words and acts does 


insurance—all insurance—is 
his part towards dissipating the fog of ignorance, dis- 
trust ill-will 
cumulative force so created and stimulated will compel 


and unquestionably disturbing us, the 
remedial legislation through popular sentiment. 
IHlowever, occasionally a ray of light makes us 
blink. Recently the editor of the workers’ magazine 
called “Bricklayer, Mason & Plasterer” discussed the 
responsibility for fires, and, amazing as it may seem, 
declared that the enormous number of industrial fires 
not only consumed laborers themselves, but threw 
survivors*out of work, and he urged labor and trade 
organizations to, see, {co-operatively, of course, through 
their unions) that premises are made safe for them- 
labor helping to obliterate “fire 


selves. Organized 


traps”’ is consoling. 

The large annual revenues due to steady and cheer- 
ful patronage of the that cheers, inebriates and 
makes the bibulous human and kindly having been 
carefully thoughtfully cut off from the 
State and municipality through the sedulous organiza- 
tion of all the 
females, at once it is perceived that the added funds 
needed to run things, to pay school teachers one-fourth 


cup 


and nation, 


long-haired males and_ short-haired 


as much as paper hangers and other intellectually con- 


spicuous proletariat must have, is easily raised by 


mulcting the insurance interests. 

The kalsominers being organized and, through the 
inherent purity of their work, naturally will vote for 
the alderman, assemblyman, senator and congressman 
who sees his duty and does it pure-mindedly. The 
companies are further assessed; then the cost is passed 

lawmaker 
accuse in- 
clerks 
devilish in- 


sagacious 
would 
adjusters, 


constituents of the 
Still, no 


agents, 


to the very 


and revenue raiser. one 


surance men—officials, and 


advertising minions—of possessing the 


genuity and crass persistence of organized and co- 


operating workers in other lines of endeavor. 
It is a threadbare truism that adversity stimulates 
the faculties, but prosperity, unless one is very care 


ful, obscures the vision. Insurance men have all be 
come so fabulously wealthy as war profiteers and 
shrewd investors that mayhap our vision has been 


impaired; but let’s be like a good tea kettle—though 
up to our necks in hot water continue to sing “My 
Country ‘tis of Thee, Sweet Land of Liberty.” 

Let us 


continue as competitors—not 


It makes us a little more 


co-operators. 
Competition is a good thing. 
polite than we would all be if we had things all our 
own way. Co-operation and organization hamper indi- 
vidual idiosynecracies, just as the banded keepers in 
vagrant tendencies of those 


asylums check the com- 


mitted there. 
conceal, nothing to he 


for. Its 


Insurance has nothing to 


ashamed of, nothing to apologize greatest 
obstacle to success, real success (and that is spiritual. 
material) and 


apathy of its 


as well as industrial freedom is the 


failing to realize 
effort, the 
honesty, the 


army of workers in 


the need for enlightening, by concerted 


public as to the necessity, the fair- 


dealing inherent in it. Why can we not become vocal. 


half a million of us in defending our calling? The 


We do not. 


defensive 


miners do. The railway folks do. 


Let’s trenches and 
Let’s movement for 
Let’s proclaim the truth in the press. 
that our 


quit the 
start an 


protecting. 
fair 
Let’s tell every 
that when 


offensive play. 


client interests are his interests; 


everything else has increased in cost insurance has 


not. Let’s make ourselves better known as enterpris- 
ing citizens and really count at the polls as a distinct 


Edu- 


weapons 


force for good and fair and honest government. 
Our 


how 


cation and edification are synonymous. 


are all right—truth and common about 


sense 
ourselves ? 

Golf without bunkers and hazards would be monoto- 
nouss So would life. 
and achievements 


Inst ance withou the in- 
f the ‘laim 


would be as cloying as sugared honey. 


tricacies settlement 
The eagle is 
Let’s 
get up and get out: know and become known as really 


acclaimed in poetry and prose; the mole never. 


good citizens, 
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INCORPORATED 1832 


Virginia Fire and Marine 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF RICHMOND, VA. 


JANUARY, 1, 1919 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums................2.e000-- $996,557.81 

RDM SO MERRBER.  .toroers ous c'a eo iie sicic Sik oe ls sioles emery 242,981.13 

CIS Sea ee ee een rr $250,000.00 

ep RENUD iin occu cee ree wwepasieeevont 956, 350, 28 

Surplus to Policyholders ........5:.0<0ccccccecesscccce 1,206,350.28 
WOtal Ass0tS 5.6.0. 6:0:60.0:0i0:0:0% $2,445,889.22 


WM. H. PALMER, President W.H. McCARTHY, Secretary 








National Liberty 
FJusurance Company of America 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK IN 1859 
Statement, Jan wid 1, 1920. 









Cash Capital.. Gp PNET i arity hee) . .$1,000,000. 00 
Assets. . Roa ee 10,748, 246 .37 
Liabilities including Capital.. Ricienetons uk erate 7,638,598 .39 
Net Surplus. . rrr sO eb 
Surplus to Policy Holders. . ~ .......- 4,109,647 .98 


HEAD OFFICE: 
709-717 Sixth Avenue, Cor. 4 Ist Street, New York. 








A FEDERAL INSTITUTION 
The Masonic Mutual © 


Life Association 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Chartered by Special Act of Congress March 3, 1869 


h ity of the Old Line. Surrender Values, and Special 
The Scomuuay af the Fraternal. Advantages not found e sewhere, 





Select work, with big returns to high class representatives. For terms and territory 
write to 


WM. MONTGOMERY, President and General Manager 


1621 H Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Required | by the laws of the United States to maintain the legal reserve on every policy. 

















GENERAL ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY INS. CO., Limited 
All Classes of Casualty Insurance 


Immense Resources 


Agents who are Expert are invited to communicate with us 


United States Head Office 431 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 













































A. CRAIG, President N. H. WHITE, 3rd Vice-President 


Cc. 
W._R WILLS, Vice-President E. B. CRAIG, 4th Vice-President 
T. J. TYNE, 2nd Vice-President C. R. CLEMENTS Secretary and Treasurer 


The National Life and Accident Ins. Co. 


OF NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Combination Policy of Industria! Insurance Covering 
Sickness, Accident and Death 


$150,000.00 Deposited with Treasurer of Tennessee’ 








GENERAL AGENCY OPENING FOR 
NORTHERN WEST VIRGINIA 
Two good personal producers may combine 
to get contract. 
If you cannot produce personally do not 
apply. 


Address West Virginia, care of THE SPECTATOR, 
P. O. Box 1117, New York City, N. Y. 














RITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


INCORPORATED 1833 


FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, EXPLOSION, RIOTS, CIVIL COM- 
MOTIONS AND STRIKES 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1920 





a LUN ia tale enctilg Para a EIRICA eee kince w $2,297 350.46 
REE ARES OE Peano Sey eee 1,517,850.59 
OL NE eT NOT TET $779,499. 87 


W. B. MEIKLE, President and General Manager. 





/GRAND RAPIDS LABEL CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, 


FOR FOLDER. 
SHOWING ELABORATE DISPLAY 














American National Insurance Company 
of Galveston, Texas 
W.L. MOODY, JR., President 


Fifteenth Annual Statement, December 31, 1919 


ASSETS 
RN AES UIE oie ic ta Shoe deca oss nar na, re did 0 16 ote. orale abniere aewiatnate $884,324.41 
Bre A SOanGs MEME AONE. 6.5 ooo ois. 0:6 «visio. aai4 adie wae ween 3,091,830.79 
Loans Made to Policy Holders on Company’s Policies.......... 651,057.17 
CEC SE eS Ah AGA c eater irra cane eane en a 1,589,468.02 
MOE OER foros foe « 06 i sta lnigcecerore ie ¥/¥ ip ies) pe aleig 9i4ecs, Gia ys onal 32,600.00 
PertINCALES Ol TIEPOSI be: o.0ie: 101570 01555 00s 6. sis.s 6 eins wieie stasis ons ereayers 46,679.22 
TOE EAE EOE REN aaa ar ane ee a we Re ose 690,373.70 
Prbeeest APRS DU COLNE ox. e546 5.0.6: dchvs-50 6:0 191.0'asgaia' Ove e mero 'ns os 157,631.02 
Net Deferred and Uncollected Premiums..................... 168,995.02 
PUNO RPE IRENIOR a 5 fo 4 ore 1015-0: 6010/6401 5 1c Ss pr elks W.o-ece seem ecue eles OEE __* ,827.02 
7,315,786. 
LIABILITIES 87,315,780.37 
Net Reserve American Experience 3 and 3}4 per cent.......... $5,743,808.08 
Special and Contingent Reserve... .......cecceccscssececeess 226,521.59 
Death Losses in Process of Adjustment... 20.60 0ssccsee cies 52,029.75 
PREPS GRE TANS EIROLE SS ore: <r0110 ig (6101 6) suame ou Laie 0)¥ 6.6) 1 e-e/ eiellsinin-ehh ass aie istry cee 100,120.18 
GESTS 0 Se Mae ET ec eee rrr. INN, 
eee AP ANERIR MAARUNSIAN yo c's oreo s9i 41016). 010 58'S o's a ao) siwiatw oles ors Gait 185,842.40 
UME Nila rota rates eg te aleecnc oes ve tater sisi oi aleve easier ase 757,464.42 
Surplus oecurity to Policy Holders... << 0.64.<6 discs oesceic scan se 1,193,306.82 
t --- 
$7,315,786.37 


Life Insurance in Force, $101,632,847.00 
Paid Policy Holders, $7, 175, 570. 00 


**Anchor ta the Anico” 


For Further Particulars Write to: 


Cc. 3s. epetiass. Actuary and Agency Mgr., Ordinary Department. 
. J. Shaw, Secretary and Mgr., Industria! Sepuetanent 
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PRENTICE HALL 


HERITANCE 


THIS 
= “eae SERVICE 
SOLD 
$100,000 
POLICY 








PRENTICE-HALL INHERITANCE TAX SERVICE 


Inheritance tax insurance is easy to sell—just life insurance sufficient 
to cover the inheritance taxes levied by. forty-five States and the Federal 
government. 

Your prospect’s estate may be taxable in ten or twenty separate States. 
Unless ready cash—proceeds of the right insurance policy—is available to 
meet the taxes, serious losses to the estate will ensue, as in the cases of the 
Woolworth, Stillman, Collier, Frick, Frohman and other estates. Every 
estate must have ready money. 

But how much? 

That’s what your prospect wants to know. If you can answer that 
question you can sell hima policy. You can answer the question by handing 
him your copy of the Prentice-Hall Inheritance Tax Service. Read what 
Robert E. Crotty, Special Agent of the Aetna, in Boston, says about this: 

“The Prentice-Hall Inheritance Tax Service has been a decided asset 

to my business of covering inheritance taxes with life insurance. Your 

Service was directly responsible for a sale of $100,000 which I made recently, 

because it gave me the correct information with which to meet my 

prospects.”’ 

This is the first and only service in the field—the only source from 
which you can get the complete, accurate, up-to-date information your 
prospect needs. 

Two large ring binders, divided into sections by States. In each section 
the laws, rulings, court decisions, forms, instructions, for procedure, and all 
other information relating to that State. Lists of corporations organized 
in each State, showing taxability of their securities. Tables and charts 
for easy calculation of tax wherever property is located. Supplements 
by first-class mail, giving immediate notice of every change in every State 
(time to call again and sell additional protective policy). 

Why not see your prospects at once about their inheritance taxes? 
Get your share of the big policies to be written on this basis. 





You don’t need to worry about 





figuring the taxes yourself. Leave 





the Service with the prospect. Let Fill out and mail this coupon to-day 
him determine his taxes. Then Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
call back in a few days to get your Please enter my order for your Inheritance 
Service and sell the policy. The Tax Service for year ending April, 1921, for 
first step is to fill out and mail the which I enclose $45 in full payment. 
coupon to-day. MONE. ons sas nc 8 apkesn tues cee teasers: 
(Please print to insure correct mailing) 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC. PEE SS To) rs Aas ale tare oneal erat 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York CHE raids ooh as DEMME ae i opaizia 
125 
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PERSONAL ITEMS 














Robert Van Iderstine, president of the In- 
ternational Fire and Marine Agency, is ex- 
pected home some time in October. He at 
present has his headquarters in London and 
will make several more trips from there be- 
fore completing his business. 







Henry N. Eyre, insurance broker of 37 
Liberty street, New York, formerly connected 
with THe Spectator, and Miss Therese Quanz 
were married in New York on September 11 
last. 






R. H. Merrill, who has recently been placed 
in charge of the improved risk department of 
the Fireman’s Fund in the company’s Pacific 
Coast territory, is in Chicago this week to 
make a study of the well established improved 
risk department the Fireman’s Fund has in op- 
eration in their Chicago office. 






Newton C. Brainard, brother of Morgan B. 
Brainard, vice-president of the 7tna Life, and 
nephew of Morgan G. Bulkeley, president of 
the allied AEtnas, is proving a popular Mayor 
of Hartford and at the present time “the in- 
surance city” is enjoying a decidedly prosper- 
ous era. The present Mayor has shown that 
he is not afraid to express his opinions and has 
recently been widely commended throughout 
Connecticut for his frankness in condemning 
the way in which the prohibition laws are be- 
ing enforced. Hartford had one week-end 
during the last few weeks, during which there 
were ninety arrests for drunkenness in a period 
of forty hours, 



































James Allan Cook of the Scottish Union and 
National is in the United States for a short 
visit. It is likely that Mr. Cook will announce 
former United States manager of the company. 
United States manager of the company. 


W. D. McAllen has been appointed automo- 
bile special agent for the Fireman’s Fund with 
western Washington and British Columbia as 
his field. 


J. Floyd Irish, secretary and managing un- 
derwriter of the Peninsular Fire Insurance 
Company of Grand Rapids, Mich., was the 
subject of an interesting article recently pub- 
lished in the American Insurance Digest. 
Some of the obstacles which Mr. Irish has 
overcome during his career are set forth, and 
serve to show the indomitable pluck and per- 
severance which are characteristic of him. For 
instance, just as he got his affairs in good 
shape for the organization of the Peninsular 
Fire, the war financing interferred, and then 
two years ago he was struck by a motor truck 
and laid by for many weeks. Mr. Irish, how- 
ever, overcame all difficulties, and has suc- 
cessfully launched the Peninsular Fire. He 
has had ample insurance and other business 
experience, and the company has made an ex- 
cellent start, its agencies being in strong de- 
mand in the States in which it is licensed. 
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WE WANT AGENTS 


to push our five-pointenine policies. 
Excellent Iowa territory and liberal 
‘contracts for men of good reputation. 


e “THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 


THE DES MOINES LIFE & ANNUITY C0: 
A. L. HART, Agency Mgr. 
Home Office—Registee Tribune Bidg.—Des Moines, Iowa 














Dayton Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


Dayton, Ohio 
B. C. COLEMAN, Secretary 


Assets $102,806.64 
Conservative and Careful Management 


AGENTS WANTED 


Address Home Office. 














MIDLAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


THE COMPANY. Backed and endorsed by the most substantial 
and influential business men in Kansas City. 


THE MANAGEMENT. Practical insurance men of long experience 
and conspicuous success. 





GOOD AGENTS 
Wanted by 


SOUTHERN UNION 


Life Insurance Company 

















THE TERRITORY. MISSOURI, FKANSAS, / OKLAHOMA, of 
in the country to-day. seiednieiatned WACO, TEXAS 
DANIEL BOONE; President |§ DANIEL BOONE, Jr.; Secretary The Conservative Texas Company 
1867 THE 1920 
EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF IOWA 


New Business Paid for 1919................. 
New Business Paid for 1918................. 


NGA GID o's socsssewy sate csi sio te w so Soca a erraesigve law aw rele Gi ER eee 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1919..... .. $206,553,404.00 
Gain 2 One Year occ cic cecces secccceses ss SAO G0 01289 


$57,328,209.86 
$29,996,822.32 





For Information Address 
Home Office, Des Moines. 











nsurance Company 


OF DES MOINES, IOWA. 





JAS. H. JAMISON, President 


NEW and up to date policy contracts. REAL SERVICE to Folicy- 

holders and Agents. NOT SO BIG to lose sight of individual Agents, 

and big enough to serveits Agency and Policyholders satisfactorily. 

pion .GOOD territory in IOWA and SOUTH DAKOTA open for 
gents. 














Insurance in Force 


Large 


ATTRACTIVE POLICY CONTRACTS 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE, GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Over 


Strong 


$118,000,000.00 


Progressive 
FINE TERRITORY 











W. E. SMALL, President 


When Insured in Georgia Casualty Company 


You Are _— O-; — Everyone Is 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders Over Two Million Dollars 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 





E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 
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FIRE INSURANCE NOTES AND EVENTS 

















NEW YORK SURVEYS 


Insurance Institute Plans—The active 
support of the Insurance Society of New 
York, which is planning to give the three 
courses in fire insurance, a casualty course, 
and also a marine course, will help the 
Institute to extend its work beyond that 
of any other year. The annual conference 
will be held on Oct. 26, and in the evening 
the delegates will be the guests of the In- 
surance Society at its fall dinner. 

Volume of Insurance.—The drop in 
wholesale prices will not materially affect 
the volume of insurance because it will be 
augmented by the increased business 
which will be started with the receding 
prices. 

A Sight-Seeing Car.—This institution may 
even perform a useful service some time. 
One pulled an engine to a fire a while ago, 
and a large loss was prevented. 

The Opportunity.—The lesson to the 
street from the bomb explosion, is that it 
is an equally good point for the value of 
insurance protection whether the cause 
prove to be an accident or planned. It is the 
fact that modern living conditions with all 
their safeguards expose the individual to 
many chances of injury not known a few 
years ago. 

The Motion Picture.—This device is rep- 
resenting all the characteristics of the 
normal in its relation to the hazard feature 
in fire insurance. At first such a device is 
looked upon with fear and trembling, then 
just accepted but with a heavy fine. If it 
is proven to be not so dangerous as its 
presence seemed, it is then somewhat more 
graciously accepted until finally it becomes 
absorbed in the rate without an extra heavy 
charge. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 


Field Day Outing.—The field day outing 
of the New England Insurance Exchange 
takes place Friday of this week, at the Hotel 
Villa Napoli. The annual outing was dis- 
continued during the war. 








Arthur T. Hatch Sails.—Arthur T. Hatch, 
Treasurer of William A. Muller & Co. Corp., 
sails September 25 for the Home. Office in 
Edinburgh, of the Caledonian which is rep- 
resented in tne Muller office. He accom- 
panies U. S. Manager Charles H. Post. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES 


Visitor from Pittsburgh.—Chris. M. Lim- 
pert of Pittsburgh who has been on an ex- 
tended trip through the East was a recent 
visitor to Philadelphia. Mr. Limpert was 
formerly special agent for the Western In- 
surance Co., and the Caledonian, but for 
the last year has been engaged in business 
for his own account, and has the sole agency 
for his city of the Reliance and Indepen- 
dence of Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia Society Note.—Friends of the 
Crawford Miller Company office, Philadel- 
phia, will regret to learn that the old coal 
stove which has been a good warming 
agency to many brokers on cold winter 
afternoons has been replaced by an up-to- 
date steam heating system. 

Chief Adjuster Appointed.—Ic. R. Crane, 
has just been appointed Chief Adjuster for 
the Continental Casualty Company in Phil- 
adelphia and the territory handled there- 
from. 

Special Agent Makes a Move.—R. A. Mc- 
Donald, Special Agent of the Starkweather 
and Shepley companies has moved to this 
city from New Jersey, and will make his 
office with B. D. Prince at No. 406 Walnut 
Street. 

Visitor from Detreit— Albert N. Wold, 
Assistant Secretary of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of America, is spending a few days 
in Philadelphia, assisting President Putnam 
of the Pennsylvania Federation. Mr. Wold, 
who now makes his headquarters in Detroit, 
is a former Philadelphian and has many 
friends here. 


The New York Explosion.—The Explo- 
sion in New York last week has caused 
quite a little activity here among the brok- 
ers in the solicitation of this form of cov- 


REINSURANCE ONLY 


GLOBE NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Paid Up Capital $1,000,000.00 
EDD G. DOERFLER, Secretary and Gen’! Mgr. 


“erage. Quite a few lines have been offered 


on the street since Iriday. Plate-glass busi- 
ness has also become more active. 

R. M. Coyle Receive a Visit—Robert M. 
Coyle and Co., were pleased to receive a 
visit the other day from Mr. Peters, Execu- 
tive Special Agent of the Albany Insurance 
Company. 

Western Alliance Agency.—The Western 
Alliance of Chicago, has just appointed the 
American Insurance Agency sole agents for 
Philadelphia. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 

North Western Underwriters Meeting.— 
President Tanner of the Fire Underwriters 
Association of the North-West announces 
the following programme for the annual 
meeting to be held at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, October 6 and 7. The annual ad- 
dress will be delivered by Edson S. Lott. 
Charles H. Coates will speak at the after- 
noon session on Air-Craft insurance, as 
will also Fred J. Cox, his subject being 
“The Man Behind the Gun.” The follow- 
ing addresses are scheduled for the forenoon 
session of the second day. “Schedule 
Method of Automobile Classification by A. 
R. Small, “Looking Through Field Glasses” 
by James A. Bawden, “The Challenge of the 
Hour to the Spirit of America” by S. J. Dun- 
can-Clark. The usual annual luncheon will 
be held in the Elizabethan room of the Con- 
gress Hotel. 

Insurance Institute Classes.—The regular 
institute work under the auspices of the 
Insurance Club of Chicago will open about 
the middle of October, and the meetings will 
be held on Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day evenings, with sessions from 6:10 to 
7:10 and from 7:20 to 8:20. The fees for 
each course are $6.00 this year instead of 
$3.00 as heretofore. Geo. C. Young has 
been appointed chairman of the institute 
committee. 

Joint Meeting Scheduled.—The quarterly 
meetings of the Illinois Field Club and the 
Illinois State Board will be held in Chicago 
on October 5. 
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GREAT REPUBLIC LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Los Angeles, California 


CAPITAL, $500,000 FULLY PAID 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY 
FOR LIVE MEN 


H. S. Bridgewater, 731 Railway Exchange Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo., Mgr. Missouri and Kansas. 


J. R. Railey, 807-8 Southwestern Life Bldg., Dallas, Texas, 
Mgr. Texas and Oklahoma. 


W. H. Savage, Vice-President and Agency Director. 





On June 30, 1920, the 
PENINSULAR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF AMERICA, 


Reported Assets and Liabilities as follows: 





Unearned premium reserve.......... $41,016.82 
Reserve for losses and all other liabilities 3,221.36 
; . $44,238.18 
Capital paid up. .......... $864,672.54 
Net surplus over all lia- 
Ea eabcieia atc 442,404.91 
Surplus as to policyholders......... 1,307,077.45 
DOA DRI 56 .5:5:6 8 ware ease $1,351,315.63 





SATISFYING STRENGTH— 
A LIBERAL UNDERWRITING POLICY 
Prompt and Fair Adjustments 
Are Prime Factors Contributing to the Cordial Reception Which Has Been Accorded to 
the Company by Agents in the States Already Entered 
Correspondence is solicited from Agents in Towns where the Company is not Represented. 
COLON C. LILL E, Pres. J. FLOYD IRISH, Secy. and Managing Underwriter 








IN KANSAS 


F. P. Netzger, Sec. 


AMERICAN HOME LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


F. S. Jackson, Pres. 


District Managers and good producers wanted. 
Address—F. P. METZGER, Agency Director. 








‘‘Keep Southern Money at Home’’ 


YOUNG MAN: If you are already successful but looking for 
larger opportunities, Investigate the Field, Policy Contracts, 
and Commissions of ‘“‘The Best Company In Dixie’ and We 
Will Grow Together. 


E. C. HINDS, President 


Stton States 


LIFE INSURANCE CO-menenis) 




















GROW TH!— 


Premium Income | Premium Income 


Ist Half 1919 Ist Half 1920 


$500,000 | $800,000 
INCREASE 60% 


Provident Agents Share This Prosperity 


THE PROVIDENT 
LIFR AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
of CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 





1857—The Oldest Life Iasurance Company in the West—=1920 


St. Louis Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Its splendid record makes its Liberal and Up-to-date Life and 
Endowment Policies easy to sell. 


Live Agents Wanted in Unoccupied Territory 
Address inquiries to the Home Office, St. Louis, Mo. 











AGENCY MANAGER WANTED 


A Middle Western life insurance company is de- 
sirous of obtaining the services of an Agency Manager 
who is capable of organizing and producing an agency 
force and who is acquainted with conditions in Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois. 

An attractive contract will be given the right man. 


Address Middle West, 


Care of THE SPECTATOR, 
Post Office Box 1117 City Hall Station, New York 








LIBERTY NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of New Orleans, La. 


Authorized Capital and Surplus 
$2,000,000 


Enters the Insurance Field 








$6,000.00 — $12,000.00 with $50.00 per Week 
Costs $56.00 a Year 


Pays you as long as totally disabled whether 
from sickness or accident. 


Membership 100,000 Claims Paid $2,500,000.00 








Unusual Agency Opportunities at present in 
Minnesota, Indiana and lowa. 


Our Leading Salesman in 1919 made $12,000.00. 


Business Men’s Assurance Company 


W. T. GRANT, Vice-Pres. KANSAS CITY, MO. 














Industrial Life and Health 


Insurance Company 
Home Office: 502-511 Austell Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Insures men, women, and children against loss by 
sickness, accident, death, all under one policy 
Premiums 5 cents to 50 cents per week. 


JOHN N. McEACHERN, President 
R. H. DOBBS, Ist Vice-President 
S. C. McEACHERN, 2nd Vice-President 
I. M. SHEFFIELD, Secretary 
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John E, King, Pres. 


Orrin C. Lawrence, Treas. 





King, Alley and Lawrence, Inc. 


Underwriters 


136 William Street 
New York 


Acceptable risks solicited in all parts of the 
United States, Canada and Cuba 


B. J. Alley, Vice-Pres. 
John B. Sirich, Sec’y 

















FIRE UNDERWRITERS PROGRAMME 


Edson S. Lott Will Speak to Northwest- 
erners at Chicago Meeting 

One of the chief features of the meeting of 
the Fire Underwriters of the Northwest at the 
Congress hotel in Chicago next month will be 
an address by Edson S. Lott, president‘of the 
United States Casualty Company. He will 
deliver the annual address at the opening 
session, October 6. On the same afternoon 
Charles H. Coates, Western manager of the 
National Liberty, will talk on the subject of 
“Aircraft Insurance.” 

Fred J. Cox, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, will give an ad- 
dress under the title, “The Man Behind the 
Gun.” 

On Thursday, October 7, the election of of- 
ficers will take place. The leading talk of 
that day will be by S. J. Duncan, editor of the 
Chicago “Evening Post,” which for the last 
few years has been a frominent medium for 
Western insurance news. A. R. Small, vice- 
president of the Underwriters Laboratories, 
will explain the schedule method for automo- 
bile classification. James A. Bowden, State 
agent for Indiana for the American Insurance 
Company, will talk, using for his title “Look- 
ine Through Field Glasses.” 


Eastern Union Meeting 

The September meeting of the Eastern 
Union was held at the Railroad Club last 
week. President H. A. Smith, of the National 
of Hartford, presided. F. C. White, general 
agent of the Federal, of New Jersey, was 
elected to membership. Resolutions were 
adopted in memory of the three members who 
have died since the last meeting, James H. 
Brewster of Hartford, United States manager 
of the Scottish Union and National; Charles 
H. Godfrey of Atlanta, Southern manager of 
the Western, the British America and the 
American Central, and General R. Dale Ben- 
son, formerly president of the Philadelphia 
Fire. 


Crum & Foster Changes 

Crum & Foster have announced certain 
changes in their middle department field. They 
have appointed W. R. Budlong, former special 
agent for the Providence-Washington, to 
travel as special agent in eastern Pennsylvania 
and nearby territory in New Jersey, Delaware 
and Maryland. W. E. Newman, special agent 
formerly covering this field, will cover cen- 
tral Pennsylvania with offices at Harrisburg 
and will take over a part of the western Penn- 
svlvania field. 


WESTERN UNION MEETS 


C. R. Tuttle Elected President at 
Niagara Falls 








AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS DISCUSSED 





Plan to Co-operate With National Con- 
ference Considered Favorably 


The Western Union held its annual two-day 
meeting at the Clifton, Niagara Falls, last 
week. Several important questions were dis- 
cussed and election of officers held. This latter 
resulted in the making of C. R. Tuttle, general 
manager of the Western department of the 
Insurance Company of North America, presi- 
dent for the coming year. C. A. Ludlum, vice- 
president of the Home of New York, was 
elected vice-president. E. B. Hatch of Chicago 
was retained as secretary. 

In the report of the governing committee 
several important proposals were made which 
were referred to committees. The matter of 
automobile insurance was discussed and it was 
decided that instead of assuming jurisdiction 
over automobile insurance, as it was voted to do 
at the last meeting, the Union co-operate with 
the newly organized National Conference of 
Automobile Underwriters, provided the West- 
ern Insurance Bureau were agreeable to such 
a plan. This co-operation is to take the form 
of adopting the rules and forms of the con- 
ference as binding upon the members of the 
Union and the bureau. Such action would 
bring several more companies under the regu- 
lations of the conference. 

Action was postponed on a proposal to allow 
individual grain elevators and mills to be 
placed on a monthly reporting basis as are 
line elevators. 

W. P. Robertson, manager of the Western 
department of the Liverpool and London and 
Globe; John J. Purcell, Western general agent 
of the Federal and Sterling; John Peterson, 
secretary of the North American Fire of Des 
Moines, were elected members of the Union. 
John Marshall, Jr., vice-president of the Fire- 
man’s Fund, was elected to active membership. 


Pacific Fire Manual 
The twelfth edition of the Pacific Fire 
Manual, formerly the “Otey Manual,” has been 
issued by the Coast Review. 








INCORPORATED 1911 


C ; T Y COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 1870. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 





NORTH BRANCH FIRE 


CAPITAL $500,000. 


OF PENNA., PITTSBURGH 


NET SURPLUS $68,381.07. 


INSURANCE 


CAPITAL $250,000. 


PITTSBURGH FIRE 


CAPITAL $200,000 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 








INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


NET SURPLUS $160,473.14, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NET SURPLUS $116,057.35 


SUNBURY, PA. 


ASSETS $1,392,556.14 


ASSETS $660,328.77 


ASSETS $644,677.62 
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“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


One Hundred and One Years of satisfactory 
dealing has developed for this Company its 
splendid reputation and great business 


Losses Paid over 


$183,000,000 



















North American Fire Ins. Co. 


— of Des Moines, Iowa 


Assets, $796,357.76 
Lines Written: 


Fire, Tornado, Hail 


O. P. ODE, President 
JOHN PETERSON, Secretary 
W. G. HODGE, Asst. Secretary 











THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IA. 









New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, Sec’y and Mgr. 










List of American 
Life Insurance Companies 


(Revised to Date) 


Two hundred and fifty-four American legal reserve life insurari ¢ 
-ompanies are now licensed to transact business. Their corporate titles, 
ocation of head offices, capital, names of presidents and secretaries, 
are given in convenient form on four pages, printed on bond paper, 
and will be found useful by every company, manager and agent. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS PER COPY 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHicaco OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET. 
WSUPANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK As 


eneral Accident 


FIRE AND LIFE 


fx ASSURANCE CORPORATION. Lid. 


FREDERICK RICHA2DSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 47" & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 





































THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Largest volume of Business—Greatest amount of 
assets—Largest yearly production of any Kansas 
life insurance company. Truly it 


LEADS THEM ALL IN KANSAS 
WICHITA, KANSAS 





Home Offices, 














THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 
OF THE MACCABEES ¢ 
ORGANIZED OCTOBER 1, 1892. 


Largest Fraternal Benefit Society of Women in the World 


A **Millionaire’’ Fraternal Benefit Society 

The Rates are Adequate 

The Membership is over 230,000 

The Reserve Fund is more than $13,000,000 

Its Business Standing is of the Best 

Gives Safe Protection to Women and the Children of its Members 
Cares for its Needy Sick 

Its Reviews are Social and Welfare Centers 


Write for information to: 


Miss Frances D. Partridge, 
Supreme Record Keeper, 
Port Huron, Michigan 


Miss Bina M. West, 
Supreme Commander, 
Port Huron, Michigan. 

















WANTED—ARKANSAS 


An attractive General Agency contract 
for the State of Arkansas—just opened 
for business. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Third National Bank Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. = 














“Merchants Life Insurance’ Co. 


Des Moines, Iowa 





Agency opportunities in nineteen 
states 


WM, A. WATTS, President 
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MORE 


than a mere promise to 
pay in the event of loss 


REINSURANCE 


is a pledge of co=-opera= 
tion. 


We help solve a surpris= 
ing number of problems 
for our REINSURED, 
as a part of the SERVICE 


EMPLOYERS 
INDEMNITY 
CORPORATION 


Kansas City 


NEW YORK 
35 Nassau Street 


CHICAGO 
Insurance Exchange 

















COMMONWEALTH 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA’S OLDEST 
CASUALTY COMPANY 





ACCIDENT and HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE and TEAMS 
INSURANCE 


NO OTHER LINES 
BEST POLICIES 
LOWEST RATES 


UP-TO-THE MINUTE SERVICE 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
BUSINESS and FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 
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CASUALTY, SURETY & 
MISCELLANEOUS 


METROPOLITAN MUTUAL 


Superintendent Phillips Files Final Report, 
Closing Company’s Affairs 








Jesse S. Phillips, State Superintendent of In- 
surance, filed last week with County Clerk 
Wm. F. Schneider, his final report closing the 
affairs of the Metropolitan Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company, a mutual workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance association, formerly do- 
ing business at 120 Broadway. 

The members of the company were chiefly 
local clothing manufacturers. The company 
was organized under Article 5A of the Insur- 
ance Law with authority to underwrite work- 
men’s compensation insurance. The company 
commenced business on July 1, 1914, and con- 
tinued in business until March 31, 1917, when it 
merged with and transferred to the Allied 
Mutuals Liability Insurance Company all of 
its members and policyholders. Since the 
merger the Metropolitan Company has been 
closing its affairs. 

In October, 1919, the Supreme Court directed 
Superintendent Phillips to liquidate the com- 
pany, pursuant to Section 63 of the Insurance 
Law which was a new law and procedure 
adopted by the legislature in 1909 upon the 
recommendation of the Insurance Department, 
doing away with the old method of liquidat- 
ing through receivers. The report now filed 
was in compliance with this law. Superintend- 
ent Phillips shows in his report that the assets 
in his possession amount to $3,585.10. Claims 
amounting to $1309 are disallowed. After pay- 
ment of all debts the sum of $12,115 will re- 
main for distribution to members and policy- 
holders of the company. The report shows 
that members and policyholders of the com- 
pany will receive a dividend of twenty-one 
and one-half per cent of their earned 
premiums. Superintendent Phillips will bring 
his report before the court on October 18, 
1920, for confirmation. 

The remarkable thing about the proceedings 
is the low expenses of liquidation when com- 
pared to similar proceedings conducted by re- 
ceivers and highly paid lawyers under the old 
law. Superintendent Phillips has expended 
less for liquidation expenses than the income 
received on the assets. The total income re- 
ceived on the assets, which consists of cash on 
deposit in banks, amounts to $416.07. The ex- 
penses ‘of liquidation are only $321.08. 

Clarence C. Fowler, chief of the liquidation 
bureau of the Insurance Department, is the 
Special Deputy Superintendent of Insurance 
in charge of the liquidation. 





William B. Ellison has withdrawn from the 
law firm of Ellison, Ellison & Fraser, at 165 
Broadway, but will continue to practice his 
profession with offices in his own building, 
251 West 104th street. As heretofore, he will 
continue to specialize in insurance, 
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Business Integrity 


is important when the life of your 
organization depends upon the 
prompt settlement of all reinsur- 
ance claims. 

Our Company offers attractive 
reinsurance in connecti.n with 
Compensation, Public and Gen- 
eral Liability, Accident, Health, 
Automobile or Burglary Risks 
backed by an excellent reputation 
for Integrity in its business deal- 
ings. 


AMERICAN 
REINSURANCE CO. 
HANOVER BANK BUILDING 


BATITITITININITINIOUITINITINITININIIITITINTIT TTI EOOUO TOT T 





AMERICAN REINSURANCE LOCATES IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


Harry Boulton Becomes President 

Harry Boulton, formerly vice-president of 
the American Reinsurance Company, has been 
elected president of the company succeeding 
C. H. Miller, who resigned last summer. Mr. 
3oulton was also counsel for the company and 
has been in close touch with the affairs of the 
company. Carl M. Hansen remains as vice- 
president. Other changes in the personnel will 
be announced later. 

One of the first acts of President Beulton 
was to consolidate the two administrative of- 
fices of the company. One of these was at 
Huntingdon, Pa., and the other in New York. 
The consolidated offices will be located at Phila- 
delphia. The change was necessitated by the 
increase of the company’s business. An office 
will be maintained in New York to take care 
of the business originating there. 


Plate Glass Losses to be Reimbursed 

W. F. Moore, plate glfass rater, working 
collectively for the plate glass companies, has 
obtained the agreement of the United States 
Government to indemnify the insurance com- 
panies for losses paid on the Gillespie Loading 
Plant losses at Morgan, N. J. The Govern- 
ment carried its own liability and had already 
indemnified property owners in the vicinity. It 
has been known for some time that Mr. Moore 
had hopes of being able to get the Government 
to indemnify also the insurance companies. 


Fidelity and Deposit Election 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the 
Fidelity and Deposit Company John A. Luhn 
was elected a vice-president of the company. 
Mr. Luhn has been manager of the claim de- 
partment and will continue in his former 
duties. The board voted the regular quarterly 
dividend of four per cent. A report covering 
the company’s recent survey of business con- 
ditions throughout the country was a feature 
of the meeting. 
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Prominent Agents and Brokers 


Actuarial 


Actuarial 








LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
REPRESENTING 

American Eagle Auto- National Union New Amsterdam 
mobile-Hartford  National-Hartford _ Casualty Co. 

American Equitable Philadelphia Under- Indemnity Company 

British-Amer. As- writers of America 
surance Stuyvesant Automobile Insurance 

seat fe ae 


nsurance Underwriters BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 


J. H. NITCHIE 


ACTUARY 


19 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
1523 Association Building 


W. H. GOULD 


ACTUARY & EXAMINER 
SYSTEM REVISION 














NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 


SUPERIOR FIRE OF PA. ALLE- 
MANNIA FIRE OF PA. CAPITAL 
FIRE OF N. H. GEORGIA HOME 
OF GA. UNITED AMERICAN OF 
PA. 


P.B. DUTTON, Mar. ROCHESTER 








Telephone, State 4992 CHICAGO 256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 

PAUL L. WOOLSTON W. R. HALLIDAY 
INSURANCE EXAMINER, CONSULTING 

ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT ACTUARY 

MAJESTIC BLDG., DENVER, COL: INSURANCE EXCHANGE CHICAGO 

















SOBRINOS DE EZQUIAGA 
ESTABLISHED 1821 
General Insurance Agents 


Box 351 


San Juan Porto Rico 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


76 WEST MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
Telephone, Randolph 918 





JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


ROOM 1303 165 Broadway, New York City 


Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 


Cable Address: Gertract, New York 








FRANK J. HAIGHT 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


810 to 813 Hume-Mansar Bidg., 
Kraft Building 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Des Moines, lowa 








GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














J. L. MITCHELL 


Is prepared to successfully negotiate and finance the re- 
insurance or consolidation of either Legal Reserve, Mutual 
Assessment or Fraternal Life Companies, Associations or 
Orders. 
Temporary money advanced on strictly private 

ts. 


arrangemein 
All communcations held personal and confidential. 
Address J. L. MITCHELL, 604 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill, 


JULIAN C. HARVEY 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


CHEMICAL BUILDING ST. LOUIS, MO. 








T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bidg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 














E. F. JANSSENS 


Agent d’Assurances 
et de Reassurances 


Anvers Bruxelles 
2 Courte rue des Claires 28 rue St Michel 








JNO. A. COPELAND 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


124-126 HURT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 








F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 




















Actuarial 


T. C. RAFFERTY 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Suite 714 Weightman Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Complete Rate Books Formulated 














FACKLER AND FACKLER 


DAVID PARKS FACKLER, F. A. S. 
EDWARD B. FACKLER, F. A. S. 
WILLIAM BREIBY, F. A. S. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


35 Nassau Street New York 


A. SIGTENHORST 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 





ABB LANDIS, Actuary 


To January Ist, 1920, Mr. Landis 
has been employed by 204 of the old= 
est and largest Fraternal Societies in 
the United States and Canada, to 
compute rates of contribution, to 
make valuations, to report on read= 
justments, to prepare forms of certifi= 
cates, to write constitutions and to 
give technical advice. Long experi- 
ence in Fraternal work and technical 
knowledge of insurance and law give 
a superior value to his services. He 
has dealt with every phase of the busi- 
ness to the satisfaction of clients. 
NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 




















MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


National Association Bldg., Suite No. 1005, 
26 W. 44th ST., NEW YORK 


FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


402-404 Kraft Building Des Moines, lowa 
Telephone Walnut 3761 








Insurance Lawyers 








IRELAND 
GEORGE McILDOWIE & SONS, Attorneys-at-Law, Bel- 
fast, Ireland. Refer to Equitable Life, Mutual Life, New 
York Life, Metropolitan, Aetna Life, John Hancock Mutual, 
Illinois Life, Boston Mutual and American Consui at Bel- 
fast. Cables: MclIldowie, Belfast. 
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Auto and Marine Insurance 








Insurance Examiners and Adjusters 








BININGER & SIBLEY 


140 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Phone Rector 8591-538-652 


INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 





Claim Investigations Appraisements (Auto Damage) 
Claim Adjustments Adjustments (Aero Claims) 
Auto Subrogation Claims 








CLAIM SUPERVISION 


The busy claim executive likes to feel 
that the cases he refers to a field rep- 
resentative will be promptly and efficient- 
ly handled without further supervision. 


Liability, Compensation, Accident and 
ealth Claims 


Territory, Virginia and North Carolina 


R. L. NASE 
Adjuster for Casualty Companies 
1109-10 Mutual Bldg., Richmond, Va. 














ART OF EXPORT PACKING 


Modern Methods Taught at University in 
Wall Street 

The serious importance of proper packing 
for export is becoming more and more evident 
and has arrived at the point where the marine 
underwriters who are effecting theft and pilfer- 
age insurance have formed an organization, 
one of the purposes of which is to refuse to 
cover shipments that are not properly packed. 
This will bring the matter to the serious at- 
tention of the manufacturers and exporters, 
and force them into a position of making a 
comprehensive study of this subject. 

H. R. Moody, formerly chief of the packing 
service of the United States Quartermaster’s 
Department, is now conducting a course in 
export packing at the New York University in 
Wall street, which will enable anyone con- 
nected with the export business to learn 
modern methods connected with the shipment 
of goods. This work will cover all the proper 
thethods to be used in the manufacture of 
cases, crates and other packages, which will 
include proper methods of nailing, strapping, 
ete., and will also go into the proper methods 
of baling textiles, showing economies that may 
he effected by substituting bales for cases. 


Illinois Agents Meet September 29 

The annual meeting of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents will take place at 
Peoria, September 29. Among the speakers 
will be T. Alfred Fleming of New York, super- 
Visor of conservation of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, and John G. Gamber, State 
Fire Marshal of Illinois. 























MARINE INSURANCE INCIDENTS 

















AUTO CONFERENCE MEETS 
George G. Bulkeley Re-elected President 
The first annual meeting of the reorganize:! 

National Automobile Conference was held in 
the New York board rooms on Friday of last 
week. President George G, Bulkeley presided. 
It was announced that so far only three of the 
standing committees had organized. 

Of these, the report of the governing com- 
mittee was first presented by its chairman, 
R. M. Bissell, who said that several sub-com- 
mittees had been appointed to report at the 
November meeting of the governing comm't- 
tee. The sub-committee on commissions will 
prepare a new rule and questionnaire. A sub- 
committee on finance has already done gcod 
work. The committee appointed to select a 
successor to E. U. Richards, retiring secretary 
of the conference, hzs not yet begun work. 
The governing committee has decided to meet 
monthly, selecting the Wednesday preceding 
the third Thursday of each month, which is 
the day before the Eastern Union meeting. 
The conference ratified the action of the or- 
ganization meeting by a resolution. 

C. S. Timberlake reported for the theft com- 
mittee which had just organized by a meeting 
in Chicago electing him chairman. 

Edmund Ely of the rating and_ statistical 
committee reported that it had organized by 
electing a chairman, and vice-chairman, and 
had appointed a sub-committee to consider the 
present collision rates. This sub-committee 
will report shortly. 

Mr. Bulkeley was re-elected president, P. D. 
McGregor of Chicago was elected vice-presi- 
dent succeeding the late R. H. Purcell, and 
Frederick W. Day was retained as treasurer. 





COMBINATION POLICY FOR MARINE 
WORKERS 
Negligence Liability and Compensation 
Features in Same Contract 

The recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of the Knicker- 
bocker Ice Company vs. Lillian E. Stewart, 
.which took the protection of State compensa- 
tion laws from marine workers, has been the 
subject of investigation by the National Work- 
mens Compensation Bureau, and also the Na- 
tion Council on Workmens Compensation. 
Secretary G. F. Michebacher of the latter or- 
ganization has been asked to develop a form 
of coverage for this sort of risk, and the policy 
which he proposes not only covers the negli- 
gence laws under which employers now become 
liable, but furthermore provides for voluntary 
compensation to the workmen on the part of 
the employers. This compensation is to take 
the same form under which compensation is 
granted in the State where the policy is issued. 

Mr. Michelbacker is endeavoring to secure 
information from the companies on certain 
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portions of this policy in order that the rating 
committee may have some knowledge on which 
to base an apportionment of the costs of such 
a policy. ‘Developing the rates for the policy 
is expected to be rather difficult at best. 


American Merchant Marine House 

Since the American Merchant Marine Insur- 
ance Company discontinued certain branches 
of its underwriting, the first floor of the eight- 
story building standing at the “Five Points” 
of the insurance district down town, has pre- 
sented a deserted appearance. There is no 
‘To Let” sign visible and general wonderment 
prevails as to what is to be done with the 
vacant quarters. Considering that office space 
in that section is held at a very high rental, the 
belief is general that it will soon be occupied 
Ly some insurance company which does not at 
this time desire to have its identity known. 
Then there is a rumor that the building is for 
sale, but this cannot be substantiated. A rep- 
resentative of Tae Spectator was told that 
disposition was soon to be made of the vacant 
quarters, but the nature of the transaction 
could not be learned. 

Two New Executives in Hall-Morse 

Organization 


F. A. McCarthy and A. V. Luebbers have 
been appointed vice-presidents of the Hall- 
Morse Co., Inc. This company took over the 
marine business of E. H. Luebbers & Son on 
July 1. Mr. McCarthy has been connected 
with March & McLennon in this city, having 
opened their office here some twenty years ago. 
Mr. Luebbers succeeded his father in the busi- 


MARINE 
INSURANCE 


By Solomon S. Huebner 


Author of ‘‘Property Insurance’’, 
‘“‘Life Insurance’’, etc. 





ness. 











A book that tells all you need 
to know about the principles 
and practices upon which the 


marine insurance business is 
based. Prepared as a text book 


on the subject by a man who 
has been working for a number 
of years in this particular field 
and who is recognized as an 
authority. It is clearly and 
simply written and fully illus- 
trated with forms, $3.00. 


At All Booksellers 
This Is An Appleton Book 
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WE BELIEVE THAT TO AN AGENT WHO DE- 
LIVERS THE GOODS, A MOST LIBERAL COM- 
MISSION IS A CLEAR CUT APPRECIATION. 


WE TAKE PRIDE IN PROMPT AND EFFI- 
CIENT SERVICE TO POLICY HOLDER AND 
AGENT. 


GULF COAST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Gulfport, Mississippi 











INTERNATIONAL LIFE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES, MOLINE, ILL. 
An “Old Line” Legal Reserve Company, Issuing all the 


Standard Forms of Policies. Exceptional Opportu- 
nities for Live Men. 


J. O. LAUGMAN 
, ‘President 


A. JOHNSON 
Sec. & Med. Dir. 











Prosperity henithed es Herel 


THE SOUTH IS RICHER NOW IN OPPORTUNITIES 
THAN IN YEARS. Never was there so much money in 
circulation. 

THE FARMER, the merchant, the manufacturer need and are 
buying more insurance. 

SOME CHOICE TERRITORY in Texas and Arkansas for 

Field Supervisors who can produce business and instruct Agents. 

Salary and commission. 


LOUISIANA STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
H. CLAY BROWN, Supt. of Agencies, SHREVEPORT, LA. 























"EXCELLENT! OPPORTUNITY 


for Reliable, Energetic men to represent us in 
the states of Illinois and Missouri with direct 
Home Office contracts.) Liberal policies. 


CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF COLORADO 
Thos. F. Daly, President DENVER, COLORADO 
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SALESMAN OPPORTUNITY 
Wecan use some hig ot ge stock and bond salesmen to sell our 6% 
ret penny | Preferred Stock, our 6% Improved Calumet District 
Real Estate Bonds, = dl 5% Farm Mortgage Bonds. 
e for Particulars. 
GARY NATIONAL ASSOCIATES COMPANY 
Gary Theatre Building, Gary, Indiana. 
Wilbur Wynant, President. 














The Fraternal Protective Association 


12-20 Pemberton Square 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sickness and Accident Insurance for Odd Fellows Only _ 





Thursday 








TWO BOOKS OF REAL MERIT 


The Real Estate Educator 
F. M. PAYNE, (New Edition 1920) 


A repository of useful information for ready reference, 
especially designed for Real Estate Investors, Operators, 
Builders, Contractors, Agents and Business Men. What 
you NEED to know, what you OUGHT to know. The 
New Edition contains The Federal Farm Loan System, 
How to Appraise Property, How to Advertise Real Estate, 
The Torrens System of Registration, Available U. S. 
Lands for Homesteads, The A. B. C.’s of Realty and other 
useful information. 208 pages cloth, $2.00 postpaid. 


The Vest Pocket Lawyer 


This elegant work just published contains the kind of 
information most people want. You can know the law— 
what to do—what to avoid. It is a daily guide—a 
manual of reference for the business man—the law student 
—the justice of the peace—the notary public—the farmer 
—the clergyman—the merchant—the banker—the 
doctor. 360 pages printed on bible paper. Cloth $1.50 
Leather, gilt $2.00, postpaid. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CuicaGco OFFICE 135 WiLu1AM STREET 
InsURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 























Service of Quality to Policyholders 
Contracts of Superiority to Representatives 





CA Y, Nos 
f; (OF AX, Write ‘oe information relative to open territory. Have two 
Core or three agencies with business established where change is 
desired. 








WANTED 


Consulting work as publicity ex- 
pansion specialist by a man of twen- 
ty years’ experience in company up- 
building as actuary; executive; 
agency man, and successful publicity 
manager. Now Company executive 
with convincing record, but desire 
to make a change. Reply G. G. H.., 
care of THE SpEcTATOR, P O. Box 
1117, City Hall Station, N. Y. City. 
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TWO BOOKS BY WILLIAM ALEXANDER 


What the Author says about these Books 


WHAT LIFE INSURANCE IS AND WHAT IT DOES 


‘‘The agent who wants to serve the public and who wishes to be a convincing and 
successful salesman must know of his own knowledge that life insurance rests on a 
scientific foundation as steadfast as the everlasting hills. Consequently every in- 
surance salesman should read a primer such as this which deals with fundamental 
principles.” 


HOW TO SELL INSURANCE 


‘This is a practical guide to the insurance salesman. It is no more important 
than the other book, but it will prove more entertaining and profitable, as the effort 
has been to embody in it all the hints about canvassing that the agent will need in his 
work in the field.” 


Adopted as text books and endorsed by 





The National Association of Life 
Underwriters 


The Life Underwriters Association of Canada 





WHAT LIFE INSURANCE IS AND WHAT IT DOES 
Price per copy bound in cloth, $1.50 





THE 

SPECTATOR 
COMPANY 

135 William St. 
NEW YORK 


Please send me 
geese copies of 
HOW TO SELL 

INSURANCE 


for which I agree to pay 
$2.00 per copy 





HOW TO SELL INSURANCE 
Price per copy bound in cloth, $2.00 










Liberal discounts are allowed on both of these books sold in quantities 







PUBLISHED BY 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Chicago Office 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange NEW YORK 










If an Agent state 








COUN ass ence ee 
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CARSON sy a 
IT IS VITALLY IMPORTANT 


as a salesman of Commercial Accident and Health Dis- 
ability policies that you learn more about Continental In- 
come Protection forms—the forms that sell and stay sold, 
backed by the greatest Accident and Health Insurance 
organization in America. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


H. G. B. Alexander, Pres. 


General Offices: Chicago, U. S. A. 
Canadian Head Offices: Toronto, Ontario 








SAFETY for 
THE WIDOW’S MONEY 


Through The, 


MONTHLY 
INCOME 
PLAN 





A brilliant presentation of 
the Monthly Income Policy 
is just off the press and is 
ready to supply to those 
-desiring a powerful aid to 
the sale of this’ great busi- 
ness-building policy, now 
just coming into its own. 











United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty 


Company 
: BALTIMORE, MD. 
Printed attractively as an seeniieeniahiga sieaeiietiamel 
8-page leaflet, vest-pocket pts 


size. 


JOHN R, BLAND, President 


CAPITAL, PAID IN CASH. ...$4,500,000.00 


$3,979,763.87 
19, 527,428.74 $23,507,192.61 


MEE $28,007, 192.61 








A Sample Will Convince You 
Send For It. 











The Insurance Field Company | Fire 


INCORPORATED 


Casualty Life 
RE-INSURANCES 


WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


R O. Box 617 Louisville, Ky 








New, Improved and Greatly Enlarged Edition of 


Fire Insurance Inspection and Underwriting 


By C. C. DOMINGE and W. O. LINCOLN 


Associate Members, National Fire Protection Association 
Members, Insurance Society of New York 











THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
3200 DIFFERENT SUBJECTS TREATED LIABILITY a € BURGLARY 
NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS ACCIDENT 4 A CREDIT 
HEALTH moi ie BOILER | 


AUTOMOBILE map), are : < LANDLORDS 
TEAMS c y, . ELEVATOR 


A Complete Text and Reference Book for COMPENSATION GENERAL LIABILITY 


Fire Insurance Inspectors and Underwriters, Students, 


Firemen and Others Interested in Fire Prevention Established * ere 1869 


LONDON GUARANTEE & AOCIDENT of, Li, eEeansa 


Insurance Terms Defined 
Head Office: CHICAGO, ILL. F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 


Standard Policy Thoroughly Explained 
Special Forms of Insurance Analyzed 
Chemicals and their Hazards Described 
Manufacturing Processes & Special Hazards Listed 





F. J. WALTERS, Resident Manager, 55 s Jone Street, New York. 
STOKES, PACKARD oe MITH, 

Resident Manage: 434° Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ELMER A. LORD & Con "Resident Managers 145 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 








Alphabetically Arranged—Printed on Thin Paper—Bound 





in Flexible Covers—Just the Book for the Under- 
writer in Office or Field 


PRICES 


Flexible Binding, $5.00 
De Luxe edition, thumb indexed, $6.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
CHICAGO - - =- = =- = = = NEW YORK 











American Indemnity Company 


Home Office, ~ Galveston, Texas ( 
Cash Capital $600,000 ~ Assets, Over $2,000,000 





This company was examined by the New York Insuran > 
Department as of June 30th, 1919. 

- The examiners in part stated: 

“RESERVE FOR LOSSES. The company’s estimates 
covering the classes of insurance it writes were found to be very 
conservative and ample provision has been made to meet this 
liability.” 








Responsible Agents Wanted Where not Represented. 
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Service Financial Stability Non-Technical Contracts 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 


IABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
OF LONDON 


YrHE PIONEER AND LEADING LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 





JUST OUT: 

Farmer’s Special Disability Policy; 

New Accident Policy; ‘ 

New Semi-Commercial Policy. 
Besides: 

Nurse Special; Teacher’s Special; 

Business Women’s Special Policies. 2 
Our policies are built to fit the occupation. That’s why they are easily 
sold. 


Full particulars on request. 


INTER-OCEAN CASUALTY COMPANY 


J. W. Scherr, President, Ww. G. Alpaugh, Secretary. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER 
AND FLY WHEEL, ACCIDENT, HEALTH, 
FIDELITY, SURETY, BURGLARY AND 
PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


SAMUEL APPLETON 


United States Manager 
33 Broad Street, Boston 


Dwight & Hilles, Resident Mgrs. for N. Y. State, 56 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 





THE OLD LINE 


od =H DN 7h =) a 
LIFE — — 


F ERR a yoyeen 
COMPANY] 

FOR GOOD MEN 

GBRobbins, Pres. CB. Svaboda, Secy | 


HOME OFFICE: CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Attention, Insurance Men! |/' =a 


INCOME INSURANCE 
SPECIALISTS 


Opportunities for Salesmen in 47 States 




















Lan 
a 














A progressive insurance company recently licensed in 
Virginia, and having over 600 prominent stockholders 
throughout the State, has some excellent openings for 
ambitious insurance men who are anxious to secure 
General Agents’ or District Agency contracts. Good 
leads furnished and every assistance given to develop 
territory and build upa permanent business. Liberal 
contracts to good men. Our policy is a quick 
seller. 


Address H. A. LUTHER, 2d Vice=Pres. 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
209 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Tih. 








All anseers treated with confidence. 











Address L-438, care of THE SPECTATOR, 


P. 0. Box 1117, New York City, N.Y. INTERNATIONAL 


LIFE BUILDING 


$100,000,000 
INTERNATIONAL LIFE 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE PUTS 
MORE THAN THREE YEARS’ 
GROWTH INTO ONE YEAR 
BY INCREASING INSUR- 
ANCE IN FORCE ABOUT 
3343% DURING i919 


Closing the calendar year of 1919 with 
insurance in force $101,967,853.00 
($100,437,000 on paid for basis) as com- 
pared with about $77,000,000 of insurance 
in force December 31, 1918, the Interna- 
; - tional Life has disclosed by its tenth 

as . q annual statement that it has become a 
bial eat = — one hundred million dollar company in 
a ea wai about ten years by increasing its outstand- 
ing insurance by about thirty-three and 
Home Office one-third per cent. in one year. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT —s 


tH Dec. 31,1919 Dec. 31, 1918 ain Per cent. 
’ Total Insur- 
\.SSOCIA ie) ai ance in Force$101,967,853.00 $77,042,499.00 $24,925,354.00 32 per cent 
Tot: mitte 

“Assets. ....  13,261,727.40 11,593,728.40 1,667,999.00 14 per cent 
Total Premium 

Income.... 3,414,125.21 2,655,494.37 758,630.84 28 per cent 


Reserve for 
Policyholders 11,801,265.46 10,233,325.43 1,567,940.03 15 per cent 


PUR E LI FE Surplus to Pol- 


Q]] TE icyholders.. 776,875.10 652,605.99 124,273.11 19 per cent 
*s AN) OFAN Gas Progressive management coupled with an attractive group of policy con- 
y PROTECTION 


























ORGANIZED 


@hiitelater 


tracts gives to prospective policyholders and to agents a great opportunity 
to grow up with and enjoy the benefits of a ‘‘Company of Today With 
Methods of Tomorrow.” 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE OF ST. LOUIS 

















THE SPECTATOR 








A:FARM: MORTGAGE 


BEHIND 


EVERY - POLICY 


WHY OUR 


AGENTS SUCCEED RAPIDLY 
12 REASONS 


1—We Insure Both MEN and WOMEN on equal terms. Women are important factors 
in business to-day. 


2—We Sell Both PARTICIPATING and NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES—A Big 
Advantage in meeting competition. 


3—WE INSURE TOTAL ABSTAINERS AT REDUCED RATES—How many Total Ab- 
stainers could you insure if you could offer this advantage? How much would it help 
your organization? 


41—WE GIVE SERVICE TO AGENTS—Every man is given assistance and instruction 
until he is a success. Every man must make good. He is our partner—His Success 
is our Success. 


5—OUR OWN MEN GET ALL OTR GOOD POSITIONS. All’ promotions are made from 
the ranks of our own agents. Each man has an opportunity with us—Something to 
work for all the time. 


6—WE SELL SPECIAL POLICIES which are up to the minute, giving the agent the 
advantage of the ‘‘Best Sellers’’ in the Insurance Market. Every Policy the best 
we can make it. Special Policies for Total Abstainers. 


7—WE GUARANTEE TO SAVE FOUR PREMIUMS on a 20-Pay Policy and give divi- 
dends besides. This policy is our G.:P. A. It is our best seller—FOURTEEN MIL- 
LION OF IT IN FORCE. 


8—WE SELL THE BEST INCOME POLICIES we can make on both Participating and 
Non-Participating plans. A check from beyond the grave is Daddy’s monthly con- 
tribution to the family. 

9—WE GIVE SERVICE TO POLICYHOLDERS. When the policy is placed our Service 
has just begun. Death Claims are allowed within 30 minutes after proofs received 
at Home Office and check immediately issued. No delay. No red tape. This Service 
makes our agents popular. 

10—WE HAVE A FARM MORTGAGE BEHIND EVERY POLICY. No investments are 
made in any other Securities (except Liberty Bonds). Rate of interest 6.2%. 


11—WE ARE DEVELOPING NEW TERRITORY and making new opportunities for our 
agents. WE MAKE THE CHANCE FOR YOU TO MAKE GOOD. 


12—We offer to good, clean men a LIFETIME CONTRACT direct with the Company, giving 
full advantage of all there is in the business and in the best territory in the world. 





TO GOOD, CLEAN MEN WE OFFER SUCCESS 
MAY WE PROVE OUR OFFER? 


PEORIA LIFEconeany 


PEORIA ILLINOIS —— 
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